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CARLOS THE MUSICIAN 


A Tragedy of the Andes 


By ALVAH D. JAMES 


A® IUT one o’clock of a Sunday after- 

noon, in the month of May, we had 
arrived at St. Nicholas, a little village in 
the eastern foothills of the Andes. St. 
Nicholas, be it said, is what might be 
termed, without fear of mistake, a tough 
And a quiet town in Peru con- 


town. 
tains more unadulterated badness to the 
square foot than the worst we have in 
America. As soon as we arrived and the 
mules were unpacked I saw that, unless 
we took some precaution to prevent it, 
our pile of valuable baggage would fade 
away entirely before the next sunrise. I 
consulted with my party, and we decided 
to arm our three muleteers and _ place 
them on guard, with instructions to shoot 
any man who dared to touch an article 
of the outfit. We gave each a rifle and 
a dirk, and three prouder Peruvian peons 
were never seen, as they strutted up and 
down before the porch of the inn. 
Toward three o’clock, the sky being 
clear and the woods inviting, I strolled 
out of the village and along the mountain 
trail. It was very beautiful and peace- 
ful out there, and I walked and dreamed 
for probably a quarter of a mile. Then 
I chanced to look up, and as I did so I 
noticed I was meeting a man. He was 
walking rapidly. Instinetively I loos- 
ened my pistol in its holster, for his ap- 
pearance was anything but reassuring. 
Presently we came face to face. I 
stepped aside, and so did he; each 


nodded, and passed on. I did not look 
around, but the hideous, almost diaboli- 
cal expression I saw on the man’s face 
haunted me, and spoiled my walk. He 
had such an awful countenance, and the 
clothing he wore had reached the last 
stage of usefulness. I will not take the 
trouble to describe him, other than to 
say that he looked a destitute cut-throat, 
and all of his cult look more or less alike. 
I knew that, night or day, so long as he 
and I were in the same vicinity, I would 
be uneasy. 

I turned and strolled back to the vil- 
lage, and to the village tambo,—the word 
tambo being an Andean name for what 
is, in reality, a tough bar-room. Every- 
body in St. Nicholas goes to the tambo 
of a Sunday afternoon. A crowd of per- 
haps fifty men were collected in the main 
room of the building. The majority 
were miners, from almost every quarter 
of the world, familiar with the cruelest 
adversity and the roughest side of life. 
A few penniless adventurers were sprin- 
kled about,—men who knew not why 
they had come to St. Nicholas, except 
that St. Nicholas was as good as another 
place. Here and there were men who, 
from their dress, one knew as natives. 
Prominent in the group I saw my worthy 
guide and interpreter, Mr. Southam Cash, 
of England. And at one side of the dim 
room, seated on an old wine-case and 
holding a violin, was my man of the 
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mountain trail. He began to thumb the 
strings, and immediately there was si- 
lence among the fifty men; it meant 
something to produce silence among fifty 
half-drunken men of St. Nicholas. I 
raised myself on my toes and looked at 
the man. On his face was a smile, and 
his entire appearance was changed from 
the brute I had met along the trail. I 
stood fascinated with the scene—with 
the idea. It was a notable instance of a 
great contrast producing a great effect. 
I had seen once before the same thing 
happen when a great, but unknown 
orator, clothed almost in rags, talked 
four thousand people into a veritable 
frenzy. This mountain vagabond was a 
true musician; one touch of the fiddle 
unveiled his great soul. 

The tambokeeper called the man to the 
bar, and at the ceasing of the melodies 
the crowd began to jabber. Drinking 


was in order. Glasses clinked. Oaths 
were heard in many tongues; loud 
laughter rang through the room. Mean- 


while, the violinist had returned to his 
seat. He see-sawed his bow across the 
strings, producing the double chords, and 
frowned. Then he stopped, and looked 
up, annoyed, imperious, commanding 
silence; the crowd cowered under his 
burning gaze, and a hush fell. Once 
again that faint, sweet smile illumined the 
musician’s strong, bearded face. He 
said something to a man near him, then 
gracefully raised his instrument. With 
one deft sweep of his bow he swung into 
the sweet rhythm of the andante move- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
and I knew he had received’ the training 
his genius deserved. A violinist myself, 
and as a newspaper writer having heard 
the world’s greatest violinists, I knew 
this man as a master. 

It was dinner time. The company was 
breaking up. Cash aroused me to tell 
me that he had taken the privilege of in- 
viting the violinist to dine with us, and 
that his name was Carlos. 

It transpired that Cash and Carlos were 
friends of long standing. My two com- 
panions, who were present when they 
met, told me they embraced, and it was 
very touching. I knew then but too 
well why Carlos was in rags. He and 


Cash were probably two of a kind; both 
victims of an overwhelming appetite for 
drink. 

We all sat down at table, and in ac- 
cordance with the Englishman’s desires 
Carlos was one of us. We found him to 
be a penniless, but in some respects a 
wonderful man. Mr. Ewart called him 
a three-wheel genius. And the witticism 
was not bad. Carlos lacked will power, 
determination, or some one thing that 


would have rounded him out into a 
really great man. Not only was he a 
musician of marvelous talent, but he 


spoke nine languages. I was enabled to 
verify the fact that he could converse in 
five different tongues fluently, and he 
claimed he could make himself under- 
stood in four more. I believe he told 
the truth. Furthermore, he had traveled 
over a great part of the earth, and his 
accounts of his adventures and exper- 
iences were very interesting. After din- 
ner he played and sang, and I noticed 
that he drank heavily. When we went 
to bed at eleven o’clock he was so drunk 
he could seareely stand. And Cash, if 
anything, was a trifle worse off. They 
were a gay pair 

At six o’clock the next morning, Mon- 
day, I had the mules packed, but we ex- 
perienced great trouble having breakfast 
served. The tambokeeper had appar- 
ently imbibed more than was good for 
him also. Neither Cash nor Carlos could 
be found. Finally Cash strolled into the 
dining room, sank into a chair and sang 
out in a loud voice, ‘‘Cof-fa!” He was 
maudlin. All we could get out of him 
was ‘“Cof-fa, cof-fa.’” We managed 
finally to secure some sort of breakfast, 
and at half-past nine we started. I had 
the muleteers bring out Cash; we lashed 
him on his mule and sent the mule down 
the trail on a trot. 

All day we traveled, and all the next 
day. Wednesday we remained in camp 
to re-pack the baggage, which was suffer- 
ing severely on account of the rubbing it 
was getting from the cinches. The 
country we were passing through now 
was wild, and there was not a village 
within fifty miles. Cash was sober, and 
the prospects were good for his remaining 
so, unless he turned back, because ahead 
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of us the nearest bar-room was more than 
a thousand miles away. And we had no 
intoxicants with us for the simple reason 
that Cash had been “ill” so often that 
they had all been consumed. During 
that day in camp we talked a great deal 
of Carlos. Cash told us of their friend- 
ship, and he eulogized Carlos to the skies. 
And then, while we talked, whom should 
I see, bearing down on us with a steady 
and determined tread, but Carlos! He 
wore the same clothes of Sunday, namely 
a badly soiled linen shirt, a pair of frayed 
trousers and avery old hat. His feet were 
bare, and over his shoulder was slung his 
old tin trunk. I knew the moment I 
saw him that, as a little negro boy once 
said to my grandmother in Virginia when 
questioned why he came to the house, 
Carlos had come to stay. He announced 
the fact immediately that he and the 
tambokeeper had had some words over 
his bill and he had vacated. I asked 
him what he intended to do, and he said 
that he was going with us across the 
continent! We were bound for Para, 
Brazil, five thousand miles away, and 
the cost of transporting a man thither 
would be almost a thousand dollars. We 
had not the slightest use for Carlos, and 
I told him so. 

I think Carlos was afraid to go back to 
St. Nicholas, and he did not have food 
enough to sustain him to reach the near- 
est village beyond that place. It was a 
pretty predicament. However, I told 
him he just could not go with us; that 
already I considered the provision ques- 
tion a grave one, inasmuch as we were 
facing a virgin wilderness a thousand 
miles broad. Besides, he would have 
had the effect upon Cash of causing that 
gentleman to be nearer worthless than he 
already was. In other words, it meant 
demoralization. I therefore told Carlos 
to hie himself back to St. Nicholas or to 
any other stop that he might select. 

Carlos ate a little supper, which he took 
from his trunk, and after supper he 
played on his violin. But I had steeled 
myself against its wiles. He slept under 
a palm tree near our tent. I did not see 
him eat breakfast, and I am of opinion he 
had none. We started the mules down 
the mountain at about eight o’clock, and 


Carlos took up the march in the rear of 
the train. I saw what he meant to do, 
and begged him to turn back; then | 
threatened him; then I begged some 
more. But Carlos kept steadily on, say- 
ing he was going to the river, where he 
would build a boat and go through on his 
own account. 

Thursday passed. Carlos had no din- 
ner that day, nor supper. Again he 
played his violin. The musie was solemn 
and beautiful as it flcated out into the 
Andean night, and if anything on earth 
could have melted my anger toward 
Carlos it was his music. But I let him 
play on. Again he slept under a palm 
tree. Friday we again traveled all day, 
and at a lively pace, putting thirty miles 
between camps. Carlos ate no breakfast 
Friday morning, nor supper Friday night, 
and all day long he carried his old tin- 
bound trunk on his back. Friday night, 
as usual, he sat under a tree a little way 
from the tent. Nobody spoke to him,- 
I told Cash if he did so I would dynamite 
him. The man looked pitiful indeed, 
especially while we ate. He had not a 
mouthful of food, and I knew that he 
was well nigh starved; his features were 
white and drawn. But he never looked 
our way while we were eating; as a rule 
he sat with his back against a tree, staring 
out into the wilderness. 

Saturday morning the rain was pouring 
in torrents. We were late breaking 
camp, and made but twenty-six miles. 
Of all the days of our Andean work that 
was the worst. From morning till night 
there was no cessation in the downpour. 
I felt sorry for Carlos that day. He was 
very near to collapse. His old trunk was 
now too heavy for him and he bent under 
the load; his bare feet slipped about in 
the mud, causing him to fall time and 
again. Sometimes I felt sure he was 
going to stay down, he was so weak and 
slow to rise. Night came on and we 
camped. We pitched the tent and the 
peons made a shelter for the fire, and 
after supper was cooked we sat under 
this shelter by the merry blaze and ate a 
big meal. Carlos sat in the drenching 
downpour a few rods away, and if ever a 
picture of misery went to my soul it was 
the picture of that gaunt, determined 
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man seated shivering on his old trunk 
out there in the night and the cold and 
the wet. His face was like a hatchet, so 
closely was the skin drawn over the bones. 
I looked hard at him, and I could stand 
it no longer. 

Carlos had won. I ealled him and he 
came over to the fire like a half-drowned 
dog. I told Cash to cook for him as 
much food as he could eat, but the poor 
fellow was not very hungry after all; he 
was weak to eat. But the fire 
warmed him, and I gave him one of my 
blankets to sleep in. 

Day after day we trudged on into the 
wilderness, and Carlos gradually grew to 
be strong. At night he would play for 
us, and in time we accepted it as a matter 
of course that he should be one of us. In 
time we came to the Azupizu river, on 
the banks of which we abandoned our 
mules and built a boat. In this boat we 
traveled down stream for a trifle more 
than a hundred miles and came to a 
Peruvian fort—Porto Bermudez, located 
on the Pichis river. 

Our supply of provisions had become 
wofully low. Cash was our commissary 
and he had been using a lavish hand. | 
attempted to replenish our supplies at 
Porto Bermudez, but the price of food 
staggered me. The fort was supplied by 
a government launch which came up the 
river (if there were no mishaps) twice a 
vear. And due to the fact that these 
visits from the launch were very uncer- 
tain, the question of provisions was 
always a grave one at the fort. I con- 
trived to buy some sugar,.for which I 
paid a dollar a pound; a small quantity 
of salt was forty cents a pound, and for 
rice I paid a dollar and a-half a pound. 

Obviously, Carlos would have to be left 
behind. I explained to him that his 
continuing was out of the question, with 
food costing such prices. It was a 
very serious matter with us, and senti- 
ment, while it is a fine thing at the 
proper time and place, was entirely put 
aside. He saw, of course, the utter use- 
lessness of attempting to intrude further 
upon us, and he begged me to intercede 
with the Commandant of the fort to get 
him a position until the launch came up 
the river. I did so, and he was put to 
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work on a wage of seventy cents a day. 
He worked two days. The night of the 
second day the Commandant had him 
arrested for stealing tobacco from one of 
the lieutenants, and he was told to leave 
the fort within twenty-four hours or he 
would be placed in the chain gang and 
be kept there a year. 

Carlos was now in a pretty predica- 
ment indeed. We were not due to leave 
the fort for a week, a company of Indians 
having been engaged to build us a huge 
raft. And the raft was but one-third 
finished. It was therefore inevitable 
that Carlos should essay his exit from 
Porto Bermudez alone. His case was 
pitiable. Turn back he could not. His 
only means of escape was by the river, 
and he had no boat. He had no food, 
and a wilderness almost illimitable lay 
between him and civilization. He had 
no experience on the rivers, and some of 
the most appalling rapids in the world 
thundered on his course between Porto 
Bermudez and the Ucayali. I say his 
condition was pitiable; yet, he, and he 
alone, was to blame. I pleaded with the 
Commandant to give him another trial, 
dwelling upon the privations the man 
had undergone and the trivial nature of 
the theft. But the Commandant was a 
Peruvian, with a very small soul and a 
great deal of authority,—and Carlos, it 
seemed, was doomed. 

Carlos was placed under heavy guard 
the night before he left the fort, he and 
his battered old tin trunk. Yet, no 
matter how great his trouble might be, 
Carlos always had his music to comfort 
him, and that night he played almost 
until the morning, and more beautifully, 
I thought, than ever before. The moon 
was over the Pichis, and as he played, 
softly a deep rumble from a great rapid 
below the fort welled up and drifted 
away with the melodies, seeming to keep 
them company. 

I went over and sat down by him, and 
we talked. He to!d me partially the 
story of his life. He had been in youth 
a wayward son of a wealthy Chilian 
brewer. At the age of nineteen he 
chanced to be thrown into a position to 
extricate himself from which required 
funds. ‘To raise the money he pawned 
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his mother’s jewelry. His father dis- 
covered the theft, and Carlos was driven 
from home. He had never returned, but 
he had visited during his lifetime a great 
many of the countries of the world and 
learned the languages of many peoples. 
No one, hardly, had ever treated him 
kindly, he said; it was a cold world, and if 
the rapids on the rivers were too great, or 
the food insufficient, why,—it would be 
a small matter; nobody would care, said 
Carlos; no tear would be shed for him. 
He was a pitiful sight, seated there in the 
moonlight with his beloved violin across 
his knees, his bare feet showing through 
the holes in some old shoes he had picked 
up. His trousers were so ragged they 
would searcely stay on him, and he needed 
a hair-cut these many weeks. But for 
all that, and in spite of the counten- 
ance which had seared me that Sunday 
along the path in the mountains, there 
was a good and refined streak in his 
nature. A slip of circumstances, and, 
who could have told? 

It was.the morning of the last day of 
Carlos’ stay at the fort, and he was pre- 
paring to leave. Yet no one but his 
guards seemed to heed it. As he said, 
nobody eared. I bought a small dugout 
canoe and gave it him; we gave him 
food, as much as we could spare, and 
perhaps more; also some clothes. These 


he earried down to the river bank, and 
at ten o’clock he was about to leave. I 
stood under the shelter of a tree nearby 
and watched him as heslowly arranged his 
He placed his 


things in his little boat. 
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clothes in first, then his food, and lastly 
his old tin trunk containing his beloved 


violin... Then he stood up and looked 
about. He saw no one to say good-bye 


to, so shoved off. As the boat passed 
down near me I said, “Good-bye, 
Carlos.”” He looked up, and for an in- 
stant his face brightened; ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
said he. 

I stood and watched his canoe drift 
down stream. It was plain that he 
knew nothing about the handling of it. 
Then he was gone. 

Kight days later we left Porto Ber- 
mudez, and within an hour we had run 
the rapid we had heard from the fort. 
It was one of the worst I ever rode. Im- 
mediately we emerged to calm water, Hen- 
chen spied something lying on the sand 
on the right-hand bank of the stream. 
As we approached it J made it out to 
be aman. It was Carlos. He was lying 
full length on his back, glaring up at the 
sky. Crawling things had been to him; 
a great dark bird soaring aloft had that 
same morning robbed him of that with- 
out which he had never been Carlos the 
nomad. Hideous indeed, he was yet 
pitiful to us who had known him. Some 
twenty yards away was his old tin trunk. 
Perhaps the old violin was valuable. but 
for sentiment’s sake we placed it beside 
him in the shallow grave. Carlos had 
died as he had lived, a vagabond and 
alone, with his boots on and paddling his 
own canoe; his soul had left him amid 
the Homeric music of the great rapid,and 
Peace, long truant, had returned at last. 











How annoying, how disgraceful, 
One should slip on muddy ground! 








After all, yet how convenient 
If a man is standing ’round. 








Characterized by 
Raymond Perry 


Then he stopped, and looked up, annoyed 

















HUNTING HAWKS’ NESTS 


Strange Hobby of a Tree-Climbing Enthusiast 


By W. 


AS’ an exhibit hawk eggs are a novelty 

among curiosities. It is astonish- 
ing, even among rural people, how 
little is known of the nesting habits 
of these birds. It has been the author’s 
experience that not one person in one 
hundred has seen their eggs, so wily are 
they in selecting their nesting places, so 
wary of the approach of man and so much 
difficulty is there in securing the eggs 
even when their nests are located. The 
anfual search for them begins usually 
with the advent of the month of April, 
and for each nest found the enthusiast 
must expect many miles of rough passage 
coupled with the closest observation, for 
in the jealous guarding of their feeding 
grounds against others of their kind, and 
in the diffieulty to the naturalist of locat- 
ing their home, these savage tigers of the 
air stand pre-eminent. One must con- 
sider himself more than lucky if he se- 
cures on an average more than one nest 
to every square mile of traversed terri- 
tory. 

In the latitude of Michigan the first 
hawk to build and deposit eggs is the red- 
tailed or “‘hen” hawk, the largest of the 
whole family and a notorious enemy to 
the farmer. Their eggs are found from 
the latter part of March to the middle of 
April. Selecting the forest giants for 
their home, preferably an elm or oak, the 
occupied nests of this species are espe- 
cially difficult to loeate. In itself a 
hawk’s nest is not a thing of beauty, al- 
ways having the appearance to the novice 
of being deserted and invariably made of 
dead limbs, apparently tumbled together 
yet so firmly constructed as to withstand 
for years the ravages of the elements. 
Many times the only outward evidence 
of oceupancy will be a feather, waving 
like a tiny flag from the nest. A blow 
from a heavy club on the tree-trunk will 
cause the female’s brown body to be 
thrown clumsily from the nest into the air, 
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a sight which amply repays the weary 
hobbyist for the labor necessary to wit- 
ness it. This species can be recognized, 
aside from its size, in any one of these 
ways: The upper side of the tail feathers 
is a bright reddish brown—the flight is 
a rapid succession of wing-flapping fol- 
lowed by a period of sailing—their ery is 
penetrating, wheezy whistle. 

These nests are, at an average, from 
fifty to ninety feet from the ground, and 
in reaching them, and those of the sue- 
ceeding species, the rope ladder plays an 
important part. The sealy, treacherous 
bark of the trees in which they nest rend- 
ers the use of climbing irons a dangerous 
risk, and the collector who secures the 
eggs by this means must possess a com- 
bination of muscular development, knack 
of climbing, and nerve to trust himself 
aloft, all of which, with the enthusiasm 
necessary to urge him on, is seldom 
found in one individual. With the rope 
ladder a strong throwing arm is all that 
is necessary—to pass a weight, preferably 
a door knob, carrying a seine—or chalk 
line over a limb; by that a half-inch rope 
and then the ladder are hauled into place. 
The outfit ean be folded in an ordinary 
grain sack and slung across the back 
gun fashion. Twenty pounds will cover 
the weight. Climbing irons are carried 
for any nest easy of access. I have a 
standing money offer in the rural com- 
munity for any nest to which I can be 
led that we cannot secure, and I have yet 
to be called upon to forfeit that amount. 

The set secured from the redtail is 
two or three eggs, somewhat larger than 
the ordinary hens’ eggs and of a dirty, 
bluish-white color, with a few brown or 
reddish markings. 

rom the tenth to the twentieth of 
April come the redshoulders, easily told 
by the bands of white on the tail and 
wing feathers. We must admit they 
live principally upon small rodents, 
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snakes, frogs, ete. Madam Redshoulder 
prefers a low bottom land for a nesting 
site, with the nest placed in the tree at 
the junction of a large limb to the trunk. 
Three to four eggs comprise a set, averag- 
ing somewhat smaller than the redtails’ 
This is our most common hawk and the 
variation of the marking on the eggs is 
the guiding star that ever leads the en- 
thusiast and holds him in suspense. A 
large series of egg, shows them from per- 
fectly plain to ones covered with dashes, 
spots, blotches, streaks and specks, of all 
shades of lilac, russet-brown, cinnamon 
and chestnut, and such a series must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

It is generally believed that these two 
varieties will bravely defend their homes 
against man, but in climbing to scores of 
nests, many containing young, this has 
never been the author’s experience. 
They may circle overhead, uttering their 
peculiar screams; but their ery appears 
to be more one of fright than a challenge 
to combat. 

Next comes the Cooper’s hawk, a shy, 
nervous creature, distinguished by its 
long tail and uncertain, jerky flight and 
called by the poultry man and farmer 
the “chicken” hawk. Never was a name 
more aptly applied, for its depredations 
are widespread, this silent marauder 
numbering among its victims the young 
of any feathered family unable to protect 
their home from its ravages. I have 
seen barnyards absolutely devastated of 
every young chicken by one or two pairs 
of these bloodthirsty marauders, and 
once their taste for poultry is aequired, 
they, like the man-eating tiger, turn to 
other foods only when necessity requires 
them to. My aid has been sought more 
times to relieve a family or a community 
from the depredations of this pest than 
from all other species combined. The 
Cooper’s hawk selects a tree in more open 
woods for his home than do the preced- 
ing hawks. The nest is usually of easy 
access, although at the time the young 
are reared is very apt to be obscured by 
leaves. Four to five plain, bluish-white 
eggs are a set, about two-thirds the size 
of those of the redshoulder. 

Later in May, from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-fifth, appears the veritable butch- 
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er of this family, the vicious little sharp- 
shin, or bullet hawk, a whirlwind fighter 
which will attack and kill a bird of itsown 
size and weight, and one which we must 
admire, if in truth for no other reason 
than for its indomitable courage. Se- 
creted in the foliage of a tree, it will 
launch forth like a diminutive thunder- 
bolt and without warning or a perceptible 
slackening of speed, grasp in its talons a 
chick from the farmer’s door yard, even 
in his very presence, and disappear with 
a speed that would baffle the skill of the 
trap-shooter. This miscreant preys on 
the young of all feathered creation, and 
our only consolation is that it is probably 
the rarest of its family. They build ina 
fir or pine thicket, and lay four or five 
eggs, beautifully marked after the man- 
ner of the redshoulder. . 
At the same time we find two harmless 
members of the family, the marsh hawk 
and the American sparrow hawk. Every 
one who is at all in touch with country 
life has seen the large, graceful bird that 
hovers silently over meadows. This is 
the marsh hawk, which builds a nest of 
dead grass in any marshy swale and lives 
on frogs and mice. There they lay five 
to six pale bluish-white eggs. The spar- 
row hawk builds in any small hole, in 
trees, and though they may in rare in- 
stances destroy the young of song birds, 
they are death to that feathered curse of 
our nation, the English sparrow. Four 
to five brownish speckled eggs comprise 
their set. It should be our custom never 
to molest these two species, as they are 
gentle, harmless friends of man and 
should be protected by our state laws. 
Two seasons ago word came to me 
from an acquaintance in the country, of 
the presence of a pair of hawks in woods 
surrounding a lake near his house. — In- 
structions were sent to bring the longest 
wading boots, as the high water of that 
season had turned the bottom-land into 
a pond. Equipped with a wading suit 
which had been used in trout fishing, I 
was driven, on a bitter cold day, to the 
locality by a gentleman friend who was 
not possessed of a great amount of en- 
thusiasm for hawk eggs. I dressed in 
my waders and soon the nest was located 
in a small tree thirty rods from shore. 
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ground the entire dis- 
tance to the tree was inundated with an 
average of two feet of water. Encased 
in the waders, climbing was not to be 
thought of; but my companion de- 
clared he could make the climb if he 
could reach the tree. Although he was 
but seven pounds less in weight than my- 
self, I induced him to believe I could 
carry him out. He reluctantly strapped 
the climbers in place, and with him on 
my back, and sinking to my hips at every 
step, we began our uncertain journey. 
After many stops we had covered two- 
thirds of the distance, when I stepped 
into a hole and began to stumble. Un- 
able to regain my equilibrium, my only 
chance of saving him from a ducking in 
the cold water was to reach a friendly 
tree twenty feet away. I rushed for it, 
his legs plowing the water as I stumbled 
on, and just as my strength gave out | 
pitched forward and we struck the tree 
with a bump. Like a big squirrel my 
companion clung to the side of the tree 
until I regained my strength and com- 
posure, when we finished the distance. 
We were rewarded by finding the poorest 
marked set of eggs I took that season. 
Late in the egg season of last year I 
left my office toward night one Saturday, 
bent on securing the set from the nest of 
a redshoulder to which I had climbed 
earlier in the season, before the full set 
was laid. I found I had to face a high 
wind, but the real enthusiast surmounts 
all minor obstacles and I rode my bicycle 
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five miles against that gale at the expense 
of all my strength. The nest was in an 
ash tree which stood, surrounded by 
pools of water, on dry ground in a low 
swamp. Although a rather high nest, 
under ordinary circumstances it would 
not be one difficult of access. In my ex- 
hausted condition, and with the tree 
waving in the gale, I was all but helpless 
on reaching the nest. I found four eggs 
and, after carefully packing and lowering 
them, I slowly “spiked” my way to the 
lower limbs. Night was fast settling, I 
was half a mile from my wheel, and | 
glanced down for any opportunity to 
hasten my descent. The slender top of 
a small tree came barely level with the 
limb on which I sat, and were I in the 
smaller tree I could readily slide down. 
I knew that in the marshy land no harm 
could follow a possible fall, and without 
a second thought I grasped the top of the 
sapling and swung off. A gust of wind 
struck me, that tree bent like a trout 
rod, and I was suspended in the air at 
its end, twenty feet over the surface of a 
pool of stagnant water. In vain I tried 
to edge toward the body of the tree; my 
tired arms refused to lift my swinging 
body. There was but one thing to do— 
I loosened my hold and shot waist deep 
into the cold water. As I dragged my 
weary limbs from the slime, and groped 
for those eggs in the gloom of that dismal 
swamp, I almost imagined I could hear 
Shakespeare whisper—*‘ What fools these 
mortals be.” 
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CANOEING ON RANCOCAS CREEK 


A Delightful Little Cruise in New Jersey which, if Beyond the Man in Missouri, 


Should at Least Suggest an Alternative 


By W. KELLOGG PARK 


GOMEWHERE among the pines and 
. scrub oaks near the center of New 
Jersey Rancoeas creek has its beginning. 
Just exactly where it starts no one seems 
to know, but from Brown’s Mills-in-the- 
Pines. to where it joins the Delaware 
river at Delanco it is a favorite waterway 
for many canoeists. A canoe cruise 
quite removed from civilized surround- 
ings is the sport Rancocas creek offers for 
more than half of its fifty miles. 

To reach Brown’s Mills one must first 
write to Hargraves, the storekeeper, and 
he will drive through four miles of sandy 
road to Brown’s Mills Junction, a lonely 
station on one of the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and meet you. The 
ride is not a tedious one, unless in the 
mosquito’s busy time, as it is through 
low pines and oaks, with frequent turns 
to keep on the higher ground. A spur of 
the railroad will carry your canoe direct 
to the lake but no passengers are taken, 
as the freight train only happens along 
once a day. 

Reaching the Mills, one is greeted with 
a beautiful scene. A pretty little lake 
extends eastward for two or three miles, 
gradually narrowing until it is quite lost 
in an almost unknown, swampy country. 
The scenery around the lake is pictur- 
esque. Two hundred yards above the 
dam there is a small wooded island with 
its moss-lined bank and drooping green 
touching the water’s edge. There is no 
beach extending out to break the clean- 
cut picture. Little coves and bowered 
retreats dot the shore line, where the tall 
trees bend far over the bank and the 
smaller branches kiss the cool, cedar- 
‘tinted water. One can row or paddle, 
loaf or fish without being exposed to the 
sun, and a noon-day dip in the cold, 
spring water can be enjoyed without the 
risk of sunburn. In the evening a glide 
on the lake is delightful. The only 
sound from human source is that of 


occasional laughter or the soft notes of 
the mandolin or guitar wafted from one 
of the few bungalows nestled cosily 
among the pines. The music, though, 
to the lover of woods life, is furnished by 
the whip-poor-wills. Seemingly hun- 
dreds of them unite in clear-toned night 
ealls along the shore. The little screech 
owl sounds its plaintive notes now and 
then in a half-hearted sort of way, as 
though afraid of disturbing the grand 
chorus. And one becomes so absorbed 
in the glorious moonlight fantasy as the 
canoe skims noiselessly over the placid 
water that he does not mind in the least 
the mosquitoes that try to pick up an 
acquaintance with him. 

A few years ago wealthy people tried 
to make Brown’s Mills a fashionable sum- 
mer resort. A great hotel was erected 
on an elevated site overlooking the lake. 
The all-healing “spring of life” was 
found gushing crystal water in the nearby 
wood, rustic bridges crossed and recrossed 
the winding Rancocas below the dam, 
numerous bowered walks and_ lovers’ 
lanes led from the hotel property, and 
bath houses and dancing pavilions were 
erected. But the enterprise did not pay 
and later the hotel burned, leaving as a 
monument a great, towering brick chim- 
ney. On the opposite side of the road a 
water tower with observatory on top yet 
stands with its one hundred feet of struc- 
ture slowly going to ruin, and the dripping 
water from the leaky tank above forbids 
more than an outside view. Last year 
several handsome cottages were erected 
aleng the lake and an effort is being made 
to regain the lost prestige of the place. 
The inhabitants around the little settle- 
ment of Brown’s Mills are, for the most 
part, thrifty farmers, but back in the 
pines live a peculiar class of people known 
as the “ Pineys.”’ Each family is a large 
one occupying a mere shack, eking a pre- 
carious existence by hunting, fishing, 
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trapping and in season berry p cking, in 
which each member of the tribe engages. 
They periodically visit the corner grocery 
store in a drove, trade off their berries, 
ete., for salt pork, cornmeal and calico, 
and quickly disappear in the brush like 
a covey of quail. 

In the fall, hunters find good sport on 
the lake when the wood ducks come to 
feed and other varieties of the web- 
footed tribe congregate here on their way 
south. Back in the pines grouse, quail 
and rabbits abound. The fisherman, too, 
‘an find enjoyment and if patient and 
skillful may secure pickerel, perch, sun- 
fish, catfish and frequently a bass, as the 
lake has, in times past, been liberally 
stocked with game fish. During the 
summer the island and wooded shores 
are dotted with the tented homes of 
numerous camping parties. 

When one is tired of all this around the 
lake he can run his canoe down to the 
dam, carry over the road, past the dilapi- 
dated bath houses and dancing pavilions, 
and drop it into the eddy. 

Below the old dam at Brown’s Mills is 
a dark-looking pool. At first glance one 
wonders if it has an outlet. No opening 
is discernible in the tree-fringed edge, 
but a paddled inspection will show a 


passage ten or twelve feet wide under an 
arch of trees through which a smart cur- 
rent will quickly carry a canoeist from 
sight of any gaping natives. From the 
tortuous course of the stream it would 
appear that nature had experienced some 
difficulty in finding a proper place for it. 
First one way and then another it winds, 
now leading towards the starting point, 
now flowing aimlessly through the woods 
as though uncertain which way to go. 
There is sufficient depth of water but the 
stream is so narrow and crooked that, 
together with the overhanging branches, 
double blades are useless and even a 
single blade is at times handled with 
difficulty. The bank is steep, five or six 
feet high, and in places covered with 
Constant work is required to keep 
the canoe in mid-stream and free from 
the tangled vines which hang over the 
water’s edge. High speed is impossible. 
In rounding a sharp bend the greatest 
skill is necessary, as the force of the cur- 
rent and the power of the paddle may 
introduce one to the opposite bank with 
its brush, briars and mud. 

Irom Brown’s Mills to New Lisbon is 
only two miles by land but it is all of ten 
miles by the little stream and it requires 
a half-day of careful paddling to reach 


Moss. 
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the latter place. New Lisbon, consisting 
of a station, a mill and a house or two, 
is the first sign of civilization to be seen 
during the morning. This ten-mile run 
is a peculiar yet fascinating one. The 
narrow, winding, slow stream, with its 
eitire course arched by trees, the absence 
of all sights and sounds save those pro- 
dueed by nature, all give a charm radi- 
cally different from river cruising. 
Pretty scenes constantly come into view 
at each turn. Here or there a fallen tree 
bars the way, but alift and a slide, or a 
sneak under it causes little delay. From 
time to time birds spring frightened from 
their retreat, as the canoe quietly glides 
along. Turtles, dozens of them, lazily 
slide from partly submerged logs or 
stumps. Perhaps a mother duck will 
dart from the shore and swim slowly 


ahead, decoying intruders beyond her 


hidden Dbrood before taking wing. Squir- 
rels play nimbly around the old oaks, 
feeling safe enough in their quiet retreat. 
The cool, restful solitude, the song of the 
birds, the fragrance of the wild flowers, 
and the close communion with nature 
along this twisting creek afford a delight- 
ful sensation to the wielder of the paddle. 

From New Lisbon the stream widens 
below the dam and assumes a different 
aspect. It is faster and shows a more 
sloping border. The turnings are less 
frequent and the trees are larger but still 
hang over the water. Here high@r land 


THE CREEK IS WIDE 


shows, occasionally eut by dark, gloomy 
ravines through which tiny rivulets gur- 
gle. Farms come into view for a mo- 
ment as openings are passed. So the run 
continues for miles. A little hamlet, a 
milldam, a few yards carry, generally a 
couple of hours apart, make welcome 
breaks in the trip. 

As the canoe slides swiftly yet quietly 
on its journey, lone fishermen are fre- 
quently seen, perhaps seated in a home- 
made skiff, it may be with the back of an 
old chair to add comfert. The outfit is 
not the twenty-dollar kind, and the rod 
may have done noble service in the bean 
field before it was selected as an acquisi- 
tion to the sport. The boat is tied to 
the projecting limbs or the roots of an 
old tree, always in a cool, shady place and 
a close inspection may show a water jug 
under the seat. When you call out 
“What luck?” the fisherman turns his 
head slowly and drawls out, “ Not biting 
very well to-day; only got a couple,” 
and he pretends to reluctantly haul up 
his string, showing a couple of good sized 
catfish, and perhaps a perch or two. One 
who understands all the fine points of 
angling may cast a fly or put out a spoon 
and pick up a few lively bass along the 
deeper channels above the dams, or he 
may work a minnowthrough the swirling 
pool and be rewarded in like manner. 
Just below the gravel bars and _ riffles 
which are to be found after each carry 
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an angler, properly equipped, may be able 
to strike a bass which will give him good 
sport. 

The first night’s stop will be at Smith- 
ville, a busy little village nestled along 
the creek. The Rancocas Inn will shelter 
one nicely, but its first impression, gained 
from the creek view, is not inviting to a 
tired canoeist. It looks like a factory, or 
even a jail. It was once part of a manu- 
facturing plant. If one enters the build- 
ing from the ereek he is sure to think of 
jails and asylums. Huge doors, great 
levers to remove bolts from the floor, 
iron stairs and metal-covered floors show 
the stable manner of its construction. 
After one passes through the long dining 
room and the kitchen and climbs another 
iron stairway he is ushered into a neat 
parlor on the main street side of the 
house. As he is escorted to his room 
through a hallway of many turns, a 
glimpse is given of a pretty little theatre 
within this great house. Surely it is a 
singular building, but quite as comfort- 
able within as many high-priced hotels. 
The proprietress, Sadie, is a colored wo- 
man, a typical Southern mammy, the 
acme of politencss and hospitality. She 
will greet one warmly, with a gracious 
smile on her face and a cleaver or carving 
knife in her hand. She will really cause 
one to think it is a great favor to be able 
to wait upon him and give hin entertain- 
ment for the night—at a ridiculously 
small cost. 

Any one paddling up the Rancocas 
above Smithville might have difficulty in 
finding the way. When within fifteen 
minutes’ paddle of New Lisbon, on the 
up journey, the main stream branches to 
the left and does not look like the real 
channel. This left branch is blocked at 
its mouth by an immense basswood tree, 
but an opening has been cut at one end 
which barely allows a canoe to pass 
through. Two Philadelphia canoeists, 
with more enthusiasm than experience, 
started on a cruise up the Rancocas to 
New Lisbon. Although cautioned about 
this branch they took what appeared to 
them to be the main channel, and met 


with much trouble, including bushes, 
fallen trees and mosquitoes, besides a 


ten-mile paddle out of their way. 


AND 


STREAM 


The second day’s run from Smithville 
to the Delaware river is quite as charm- 
ing as the previous day’s outing, and may 
be even more enjoyable to some. The 
stream for miles maintains a width of 
forty or fifty feet, large trees meet over- 
head and the banks are bordered by 
green fields almost to the water’s edge, 
and again, high bluffs tower almost per- 
yendicularly over one. Here the double 
blade will send the canoe along at good 
speed. Although the creek is shalloy 
in places, the current through this part 
is more rapid, requiring considerable 
caution to dodge around a sunken log, 
slip past a fallen tree or dart between the 
posts of abandoned bridges once used by 
a bicycle trolley line. All the time new 
views, new features, new thoughts come 
to the happy cruiser and the run from 
Smithville to Mt. Holly dam is all too 
short. The flood of two years ago broke 
a hole ten feet wide in this dam and some 
difficulty may be experienced in getting 
through without a carry, unless favored 
by a proper height of water. If sufficient 
water is running through the breach a 
canoe can be dropped down by a dexter- 
ous shove into the swift current, and a 
companion on the broken structure can 
catch the line and swing the canoe into 
the pool beiow. 

The only blot on the scenery of the 
entire trip is the run through the town 
of Mt. Holly. Although winding for 
some distance amidst suburban surround- 
ings, numerous Lridges soon appear and 
the dumpings end sewage of the town 
become very offensive to the sight and 
the smell. One should hurry along as 
rapidly as possible, passing boat houses, 
factories, and through the business por- 
tion of the town. One'can not run close 
to shore, as all sorts of refuse protrudes 
and besides, at every fewiods a long fi-h- 
pole reaches part way across the stream. 
ach holder of a pole wears a tense, seri- 
ous expression on his face, as thovgh he 
were performing a disagreeable. duty 
When asked regarding his _piscatorial 
success, he may only grunt, or he may 
condescend to lift a string of catfish and 
perch for one’s gratification. 

Now comes the struggle 
water.for nearly twenty 


tide 
The 


with 
miles. 
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scenery, barring the muddy shore, still 
has somecharm, and for five or six miles 
one has rather pretty running. Then 
the creek takes new form and widens con- 
siderably. The sides become marshy 
meadows which are quite covered at high 
tide, only the tops of the reeds showing. 
Through this part during September the 
sounds coming to one’s ears remind him 
of a sham battle. For several miles the 
great marshes are alive with sportsmen 
seeking rail and reed birds, which come 
here in August by thousands and feed on 
the reeds. When the season opens, on 
September 1, hundreds of gunners are 
ready, and even before daylight the erack- 
ing of guns is heard. The “reedies” are 
tame then and in great flocks, so there 
is no trouble in bagging a hundred to a 
boat if manned by a good shot and 
pushed by an experienced boatman who 
ean mark down and find the dead birds. 
About the middle of September to the last 
of October rail shooting furnishes good 
sport. By that time the reedies have 
begun to. move south or have become so 
wary that the first sign of a boat on the 
meadows starts them climbing skyward, 
and they fly over, out of range of small 
shot. The rails come and go in a mys- 
sterious manner, migrating entirely at 
night. One day there may be plenty 
of them on the marsh but the next day 
almost none. When the tide is nearing 
its height, light gunning skiffs come over 
the meadows. In the bow stands a man 
with a gun held ready for a shot. In the 


stern, usually on a broad, flat deck, 
stands the pusher in his stocking feet. 
He has a pole sixteen feet long with 
This he places 


prongs at one end. 
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firmly in the mud and steadily shoves 
the boat through the reeds. It requires 
skill to handle one of these light skiffs 
without a mishap. A sudden start and 
a hidden log will cause such an abrupt 
stop that the gunner may continue be- 
yond the boat. That always costs the 
pusher part of his day’s wages. But 
when a long, strong shove has been given 
and the pole catches in the mud and 
holds fast the pusher is likely to go over- 
board. That usually costs the gunner 
about all the whisky he has with him. 

After the canoeist has bucked the tide 
to near Centerton he will be ready for a 
rest and luncheon. Under the trees on 
the point above “the forks” is an excel- 
lent stopping place, and a clean landing 
can be made at high tide. A couple of 
hours’ time there is not misspent as by 
then the tide will have turned and it will 
be easier work in the afternoon. It is 
pleasant from Centerton down, as wooded 
shores are found on one side or the other, 
alternating with the meadows. There is 
little excitement; the stream is quite 
straight now and it is a monotonous 
s‘vish, swish, of the double blades as mile 
after mile is run off. Rancocas creek is 
now a river and of sufficient depth to 
accommodate tugs, truck and fruit boats, 
and river steamers. Bridgeboro is quickly 
passed as the tide is running strong here, 
and Riverside, with its sloping lawns and 
many boat houses, is likewise soon left 
astern. Then the Rancocas loses itself 
in the Delaware, and with a few miles 
more of paddling the canoe touches the 
wharf at the club house and a unique, 
interesting canoe cruise hasended. But 
its memories will linger for aye. 


























TEASING A WHIRLPOOL 


The Thrilling Story of the First Successful Attempt to Shoot the 
Suck’’ of the Tennessee River in a Canoe 


By R. W. 


“And then my crowded hour began.’’—T’. 


T was during a canoe trip down the 
Irench Broad and ‘Tennessee rivers 

in June, 1904, that the crews of the Aid 
and Papoose encountered one of the most 
formidable obstructions to be found in 
the so-called navigable waterways of the 
United States. This obstruction lies in 
the Tennessee river about twelve miles 
below Chattanooga and the various 
shoals, rapids and whirlpools follow in 
close succession in the ten miles of cafion 
which here forces a stream that but a 
short distance above is in many places a 
mile or more in width, to narrow to a 
few hundred feet as it breaks through 
the Cumberiand Mountains. The Suck 
is the name commonly applied to this 
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Roosevelt 


section of the river. The convergence 
of the mountains and the consequent 
contraction of the river’s banks above 
would create a terrific current, but in 
addition to this there is an excessive 
slope in the river bed, the two elements 
combining to form a very rapid current. 
Were the channel clear the passage would 
be difficult enough, but when it is econ- 
sidered that here and there are jagged 
projecting rocks, it is evident that the 
trip is attended with the greatest danger. 

Inquiry failed to divulge much definite 
information concerning the river there 
save that it was divided into five sections 
separated by pools of comparatively 
quiet water. These, known as_ the 
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Tumbling rapids, the Suck, the Boiling 
Pot, the Skillet, and the Pan, are formed 
by reefs and bowlders and by ledges ex- 
tending from both shores and contracting 
the waterway. Few if any small boat- 
men, at least since the days of the In- 
dian, have had the temerity to attempt 
to run these seething waters. 

The country at this point is extremely 
wild and rugged and unpeopled save by 
afew moonshiners and fugitives from jus- 
tice who livein almost absolute security in 
the mountain fastnesses. Of the dangers, 
both from the river and the outlaws, we 
had heard much, both before embarking 
on our cruise and while en route, and as 
we neared the dreaded section the stories 
of its perils increased in number and har- 
rowing details. We had contemplated a 
cruise of 900 miles, about one-third of 
which distance had already been aecom- 
plished, and were loath to discontinue 
the trip at this point. Just before ar- 
riving at Chattanooga it was almost 
decided to secure wagons and make a 
portage when this region was reached. 
Upon inquiry, however, this plan was 
found impracticable, because of the wild 
and precipitous character of the country 
and untess we should abandon the cruise, 
the only alternative appeared to be to 
try to run these rapids, as we had many 
others, trusting to a kind providence, 
cool heads and quick eyes to earry us 
safely through. 
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There were three in the party, two in 
the Kid, an eighteen-foot open canvas 
canoe, and one in the Papoose, a fourteen- 
foot cedar canoe partially decked. While 
packing the canoes on that June morning 
at Chattanooga preparatory to the start, 
we were further regaled with tales of the 
dangers lurking ahead; of the several 
murderers said to be living in the caves 
overlooking the river and of the many 
persons who had been drowned in the 
rapids. One woman stated that her hus- 
band had attempted to go through the 
cafion in some sort of small craft, but 
that he had been caught in one of the 
whirlpools and tossed helplessly round 
and round for over six hours before his 
friends were able to get a rope out and 
rescue him from his perilous position. A 
native from whom we gleaned some of 
this information said he had been told of 
another man being swept in but had 
“never hearn tell whether he come out 
or not.” 

These anecdotes, together with the 
suggestive nomenclature the place bore, 
did not tend to reassure our minds and it 
was with no little trepidation that we 
finally said good-bye amid the well wishes 
of the bystanders and w:th the repeated 
request to let them hear from us if the 
‘small cockle shells,” as the canoes were 
contemptuously designated, reached their 
destination, From the manner in which 
this request was made it was evident 
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that they thought our undertaking fool- 
hardy and that we would never get 
through in safety. In truth the condi- 
tions for the trial were not the most 
favorable. The canoes were loaded to 
the gunwales, as we had replenished our 
larder at the city with provisions suffi- 
cient for twenty days. In addition there 
was a complete camping outfit consisting 
of tené and poles, sleeping bags, cooking 
outfit and utensils, rifles, cameras, lan- 
terns, duffle bags and the numerous other 
necessities of a camping trip in a sparsely 
settled country. The entire outfit 
weighed nearly 700 pounds, about 600 of 
which was carried in the larger and one 
hundred pounds in the smaller boat. 
This, with our own weight added, made 
both canoes ride quite low. 

The first twelve miles around the 
Moceasin bend, past Lookout mountain 
and many other landmarks made his- 
toric by the fierce struggle for supremacy 
of the early sixties, were quickly covered. 
The morning was very muggy and al- 
though the sun beat brightly down the 
atmosphere predicted rain. About eleven 
o’clock we caught our last glimpse of 
Lookout mountain rising majestically be- 
hindus. About the same time we passed 
a primitive little log cabin perched on 
the steep mountain side, the only human 
habitation seen since leaving Chattan- 
ooga and the last we were to pass for 
many miles. Shortly afterward we heard 
the roar of the rapids ahead and grow- 
ing in volume as we advanced. 

Noon found us at the foot of a large 
heavily timbered island where it was de- 
cided to eat lunch and take a brief rest 
preparatory to the work before us. We 
had barely disposed of the last of the 
food when a severe electrical storm broke 
over us and we were forced to crouch 
beneath our rubber ponchos. With the 
canoes tugging at their painters and the 
steady roar of the rapids drowning the 
sound of the falling rain, it was trying to 
sit there inactive, waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to dash into the unknown 
cafion beyond. At length we could en- 
dure it no longer and the downpour hav- 
ing somewhat abated, after a hand-shake 
and a “Good luck” all around, we ad- 
justed our face-masks, which in wet 
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weather served to keep the rain from our 
eyes and in sunshine to protect them 
from the glare, and took our places in the 
canoes. Duffle bags and chests had been 
tightly fastened to keep out the water 
that would probably be shipped. Not- 
withstanding it was still raining and an- 
other thunder storm was gathering, we 
dared not encumber ourselves with the 
ponchos, as it was absolutely necessary 
that nothing should hinder the free move- 
ments of the body in either steering the 
boats or swimming, should that become 
necessary. 
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A couple of minutes later we rounded 
a sharp turn in the river and there ahead 
was the seething water. The scene was 
grand though awe-inspiring. On either 
side the mountains rose sheer from the 
water’s edge to heights varying from 
1,000 to 1,800 feet, their stony sides cov- 
ered in places with a sparse growth of 
hardy timber. The water lashed itself 
in fury as its progress was temporarily 
impeded by the projecting rocks. The 
Kid was about 200 yards in the lead, 
and to return or even make a landing was 
impossible. The canoes quivered and 
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lurched in the grasp of the current, and 
on all sides could be seen the jagged rocks 
rushing past. The roar was frightful, 
communication impossible and the diree- 
tions and warnings shouted from time to 
time wereunheard. Wehad shot scores of 
rapids before but never one such as this. 
The speed was terrific and constantly in- 
creasing. To our excited vision the 
canoes seemed to have attained the 
speed of a railway train. To add to the 
excitement the storm which had been 
gathering now broke in increased fury 
and flash after flash of lightning rent the 
sky and shot down between the rocky 
walls towering precipitously on either 
side. 

Suddenly directly ahead there ap- 
peared a dull green spot which the next 
moment broke in a mass of foam, an in- 
dice that a rock lay just below the water’s 
surface and destruction seemed imminent. 
We exerted all our strength on the pad- 
dles without apparent effect. Still we 
rushed on to what seemed certain disas- 
ter, for if the canoe struck that rock she 
would split as though made of pith and 
the strongest swimmer could not hope to 
stem that tide. Once more we put every 
ounce of strength on the paddles and at 
last the canoe wavered in her course and 
with that final twist which every canoeist 
knows, was forced aside just as she swept 
by the rock. The next instant another 
huge bowlder loomed in our pathway. 
A supreme effort aided somewhat by a 
friendly cross-current, permitted the boat 
to glide safely past and a moment later 
we were in quieter water although still 
borne along at great speed. The Tum- 
bling rapids were passed. 

lor the first time we were able to glance 
back and see how the smaller canoe was 
faring. She was several hundred yards 
up stream and a pretty sight she made 
flying along, almost lost to view as the 
water swept her decks. We made frantic 
gestures for her to keep to the right, 
thereby taking what we had found to be 
the better channel and avoiding the rocks 
on which we had come so near to de- 
struction, and it was with much relief 
that we saw her head in that direction. 
In an ineredibly short time she shot out 
into the pool to our nervous welcoming 
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cheers which were lost amid the roar. In 
this pool the river widens to 200 yards 
and for a few minutes the canoes were 
allowed to drift while we rested after our 
exertions. The rain had almost ceased 
but the sky was still so overeast as to 
preclude taking any photographs of the 
magnificent gorge. Conversation was 
almost impossible, as we were between 
two stretches of rapids whose combined 
roar was echoed by the cliffs above. 

The restlessness of the water seemed to 
spur us on and by mutual consent we re- 
sumed the paddles. Several hundred 
vards further on, where the river narrows 
again to 50 yards, Suck creek joins the 
Tennessee, creating a cross-current which, 
together with the swift current of the 
river itself through this narrow gorge, 
required constant alertness because of 
the heavy waves, many of which dashed 
over the bows of the canoes, thoroughly 
drenching everything not already soaked 
from the rain. The rough water extends 
for about a thousand feet and the drop 
is so marked as to be easily perceptible 
to the eye. As in the Tumbling rapids, 
the current is terrific, and the narrowness 
of the channel makes the speed seem even 
greater. It probably took us ten min- 
utes to cover this distance but in our ap- 
prehensive condition of mind the time 
seemed much longer. The quickest kind of 
work was necessary and many times only 
our united efforts served to keep the 
canoe off the rocks. We shipped water 
every few yards. In order to dodge 
rocks it was often necessary to take the 
waves broadside on. Although we were 
thoroughly saturated, so intent were we 
on steering that our condition was not 
noticed until we had reached the next 
pool and had some minutes to rest our 
tired arms and strained muscles. 

By that time a feeling of exhilaration 
had taken possession of us and we felt 
willing to risk almost anything. The 
speed, the roar, the dashing spray, the 
grand scenery, the very joy of the dangers 
all combined to make us forget the peril 
and the foolhardiness of it all. We for- 
got that our muscles were tired. We for- 
got the weary miles we had paddled. 
Our only thought was to continue the 
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section known as the Boiling Pot. At 
first we deemed ourselves in quiet water 
and so it was as compared with that 
through which we had just passed. But 
though quieter it was infinitely more 
treacherous. The Pot is so called partly 
on account of its cireular shape but more 
properly because of the constant rotation 
of the water, caused by two points of 
land projecting into the river where it 
suddenly widens. The water being thus 
confined and unable to find an outlet 
sufliciently large to carry it off as fast as 
it is poured in from the Suck, revolves 
constantly, forming gigantie whirlpools. 

Suddenly without the slightest warn- 
ing the Kid swerved to the right, circled 
and headed up stream almost as rapidly 
as she had been going in the other direc- 
tion. The water was swirling round and 
round and in the center of this maelstrom 
there was a funnel-shaped hole from 
which emanated a gurgling noise. Pull 
after pull seemed to have no effect and 
our minds reverted to the tele of the six 
hours spent by another boatn.an on this 
watery carousal. We were beginning to 
wonder if it were possible to resist being 
drawn into that vortex when with great 
joy we saw that slowly, but oh, so slowly, 
our short frantic strokes were beginning 
to tell and we were gradually working 
the canoe down stream. Our muscles 
had been strained almost beyond endur- 
ance, our confidence greatly lowered and 
respect for the water, the full power of 
which had not before been realized, was 
correspondingly increased. With great 
caution every riffle was now scanned. 
Quick work was often necessary, for the 
whirls formed at a moment’s notice and 
our only course then was to make a dash 
through the outskirts. It was therefore 
with a feeling of great relief that we 
finally entered the swift and narrow 
chute which connects the Pot with the 
Skillet. Here we encountered probably 
the swiftest current of the day but as 
there were comparatively few rocks, the 
passage was more of a pleasure than any- 
thing else. 

Almost before we realized it we had 
entered the Skillet. Again dexterity and 
muscle were called into full play and the 
most daring canoeist could wish for no 
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better test of his skill. Our course was 
necessarily erratic; now straight for fifty 
yards, then a dash to the right followed 
by a long slant across to the other side 
and then a turn as near to a right angle 
as the current would permit. In this 
way we had completed nearly three- 
fourths of the distance when the only 
accident encountered that day befell us. 
We had just made a swift dash to dodge 
a half-submerged rock and were con- 
eratulating ourselves on our suecess when 
another bowlder loomed up ahead. Our 
united efforts were bent to swing the 
eanoe and right nobly did she answer. 
We were turning to the right and I was 
steering on that side when suddenly on 
ur left appeared another jagged rock on 
which the boat was rapidly drifting. It 
was too late to turn or even get the paddle 
over to receive the shock, but I thrust 
my arm into the water between the rock 
and the side of the boat, breaking the 
foree of the shock, so that the canoe, 
aided by my companion, held its course. 
But the neeessity for skillful steering was 
growing less and this was fortunate, as 
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the throbbing 
nearly useless. 

At that time we were near the end of 
the Skillet and shortly afterward crossed 
the next pool and entered the final sec- 
tion, the Pan. This proved easier to 
navigate. Avoiding the banks, near 
which were small whirlpools and rocks, we 
took to the center, where, although the 
water seemed dangerous, our experience 
with the previous rapids told us it was 
in reality the safer course. For several 
hundred yards the speed continued and 
then as the river gradually widened it 
decreased, the rocks became fewer and 
finally we were able to make a landing 
and an early camp. 

As we sat around the campe-fire that 
night watching the moon _ breaking 
through the clouds and talking of the 
events of the day, the captain of the Pa- 
poose expressed the sentiment of the party 
when he said, “ It’s all very well to be the 
first canoeists to shoot the Suck, and I’m 
mighty glad we did it, but all the same 
I wouldn’t do it again for the state of 
Tennessee. 


pain rendered my arm 
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AN OLD-TIME BUFFALO CHASE 


Graphic Narrative of a Notable Buffalo Hunt by Notable Men, by One 
Who Was a Member of the Party 


By HENRY C. 


T was once said by Thomas H. Benton, 
in the course of debate before the 
United States Senate, that all the great 
roads from the Atlantic westward, 
through the passes of the Allegheny 
mountains, across prairies, up and down 
river bluffs, to the Mississippi valley, had 
followed the old buffalo trails. And 
some of us have heard aged pioneers 
speak of the buffalo herds that once 
roamed the prairies of Illinois. But the 
pursuing echoes of the settler’s axe and 
the reverberating crack of his long rifle 
early drove the noble beasts across the 
great river. By the middle of the last 
century the very words “The Buffalo 
Country” had a far-off sound. It was 
as speaking of the unattainable, a terra 
incognita beyond the 96th meridian of 
longitude, well nigh as inaccessible to 
the average sportsman of that day as the 
elephant ranges in Ceylon or the antelope 
velts of South Africa. Some adventur- 
ous spirits like Catlin the painter, Prince 
Paul of Wurtemburg, Sir St. George 
Gore, the Scotchman, and a few others, 
had been attracted by the big game and 
the glamour of mystery and danger that 
hung over that great unmapped region. 
But even after the hegira of 1849-50 the 
illimitable wilds that spread away to the 
north and south of the emigrant trail- 
that vast territory since carved into states 
and territories—was a savage wilderness, 
less frequented and known to landsmen 
than the ocean wastes north and south of 
the beaten track of ships across the 
Atlantie to the men who sailed the seas. 
Among the early visitors to this wild 
country was a party of eight who, on the 
fourth day of September, 1851, rode 
from their camp on the Platte river, 
forty miles above Fort Kearney, for a 
buffalo chase. Of this party the organ- 
izer was George Wilkins Kendall, in his 
day one of the best known men in the 
United States; one of the founders of 
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the New Orleans Picayune; author of 
“The Santa Fé Expedition,” and “A 
History of the Mexican War,”’ and—like 
Virgil’s Acneas of old—himself a part of 
the history-making events which he de- 
scribed. Veteran journalist, author, 
soldier, sportsman, and pioneer war cor- 
respondent, Mr. Kendall was in the 
prime of a vigorous manhood, his mind 
a storehouse of varied experiences, while 
his colloquial gifts, brightened by flashes 
of a humor as original as it was conta- 
gious, made him the prince of camp-fire 
companions, and indeed the center of 
every circle he entered. 

John H. Dillon, of the London banking 
house of his name, another member of 
the party, probably numbered more per- 
sonal friends in America than any Eng- 
lishman of his time, and is still doubtless 
remembered by many who enjoyed his 
acquaintance. 

Henry C. Yeatman, stepson of Hon. 
John Bell of Tennessee, candidate for 
president in 1860, just returned from a 
cruise in South American waters in his 
yacht (the same vessel, which soon after 
passing out of Mr. Yeatman’s hands 
became world famous as the speedy and 
ubiquitous Pampero in connection with 
the ill-fated Lopez fillibustering expedi- 
tion to Cuba); John Blount Robertson, 
one of the fighting volunteers in the 
Mexican war; and Dr. Frank Newsome, 
were from the same state. These last 
mentioned three typical young Tennes- 
seeans, tall of stature, of the best social 
connections, and full of the spirit of dar- 
ing and adventure. 

S. T. Clissold was a young London 
barrister who had shot buffalo on the 
Saskatchewan the year before and had 
more lately traveled in Mexico, in which 
country his marksmanship was in requisi- 
tion upon a higher sort of game. On a 
sunny afternoon, near the city of Puebla, 
the crowded diligencia was set upon by 
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robbers, a common occurrence in those 
days. Very quietly Clissold raised his 
Manton double-barrel fowling piece, a 
muzzle-loader of the old style. The 
women screamed, and the men shouted 
in chorus, “No, no; they will kill us all!” 
But bang went the Manton, and the fore- 
most robber, who was in the act of 
reaching for the reins of the leaders, 
threw up his arms and fell backward 
from his silver-mounted saddle. Then, 
there was another flash and report, and 
the next robber let fall his leveled car- 
bine and clutching at the mane of his 
frightened horse, was carried some fifty 
yards, when he, too, tumbled to the 
ground. The range was close for buck- 
shot and the young barrister had fired 
right and left as he would have bagged 
a brace of snipe. The rest of the gang, 
astonished at this unusual interference 
with the collection of their customary 
tariff on travelers, scampered off to the 
adjoining mountains, leaving their dead 
lying as they fell. The news of the kill- 
ing spread, and on his arrival in the City 
of Mexico the courageous Englishman, 
modest as he was brave, was lionized. 
Mr. Clissold subsequently held a high 
position in the judiciary of Australia. 
Charles Wentworth Fitzwilliam, a 
young nobleman, countryman and com- 
panion of Clissold at the time of the affair 
in the diligencia, was another member of 
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SCANT REMNANT 
the party. Mr. Fitzwilliam afterward 
sat for many years in the British Parlia- 
ment as the member from Peterboro. 

The writer, from the seaboard of 
Georgia, then not long out of his teens, 
completed the company, drawn together 
from widely separated points by the 
sympathy of a common love of sport and 
adventure. 

From the bluffs on which the camp 
was situated the party could see dark 
groups of bulls dotting the gray-greet 
expanse of treeless valley below, some 
standing with lowered heads in the medi- 
tative attitude peculiar to buffalo, others 
moving lazily to and from the watering 
places at the river or crossing to the 
green islands that relieved the gleaming 
white sands of the nearly bare bed of 
the Platte. Staring antelope, and here and 
there a gray wolf, also enlivened the 
broad landscape on which there was then 
no human sign except the great Cali- 
fornia road, its long white track winding 
snake-like over this primitive wilderness, 
suggesting to the fancy the sinuous trail 
left by some giant saurian in the harden- 
ing ooze of the reptilian age. It was not 
the plan of the hunters to disturb the 
scattered animals in the valley. The 
night breeze had brought faint sounds 
of distant bellowing from the southward, 
mingled with the sonorous chorus of the 
wolf packs that always hung upon the 











flanks of the great herds. It was against 
one of these herds of many thousands of 
buffalo that the party had designs. The 
air was crisp with the first breath of 
autumn and quivering with the brilliance 
of the sunshine. As the men advanced 
solitary bulls galloped from rocky hol- 
lows. No buffalo herd appeared, though 
there was no lack of animal life. Ante- 
lope herds, frightened at sight of the 
hunters, yet curious, wheeled and circled 
about as gracefully as sea gulls over the 
blue water. . Mustangs, white, blue and 
gray, stared with high heads, then went 
off like the wind, their silvery manes and 
tails flashing in the sunshine, till lost on 
the hazy horizon. Big wolves east fur- 
tive glances over their backs as they 
moved off, and groups of superannuated 
bulls loitered on the plain, those far 
away mere specks, looking in the re- 
fracted light like black gnats floating in 
the air, or where the plain was trans- 
formed by a mirage into sparkling lakes 
bordered by forest trees these discarded 
bulls loomed up in grotesque elephantine 
shapes. Then came those original social- 
ists of the prairie, where the vibrant 
alarum of the rattlesnake mingled with 
the excited squeaking of the prairie dogs, 
the small rabbit scurried off to his bor- 
rowed den, and the spotted burrowing 
owl (Athene cunicularia), most comical 
of birds, most exquisite of diminutive 
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harlequins, would fly wildly skyward a 
few yards but as suddenly drop, alighting 
in a run, and straightening up, turn and 
with ludicrous gravity, duck an old wo- 
man’s curtesy to the stranger, then dive 
headforemost into a hole. There was 
mile after mile of this, then suddenly 
buffalo loomed out, darkening the plain 
like a great cloud shadow, the nearest 
within rifle range, while far to the south 
and west their dim outlines melted into 
the blue haze. They were quietly crop- 
ping grass or lying peacefully in the 
sunshine, while frisking calves cocked 
their short tails in play about their 
mothers, and great bulls pawed in the wal- 
lows, the countless multitude of noble 
animals as much at ease, as unsuspicious 
of evil, as domestic cattle in a home pas- 
ture. It was a sight to stir the blood of 
a sportsman or a lover of nature, peace- 
ful as a dream of the primitive times, 
almost too strange and overwhelming for 
belief, yet there before our eyes magnifi- 
cent reality, the grandest incarnation of 
the life and mystery of that wilderness. 
But the hunters were discovered, and 
the dark masses nearest us began to 
move off as the party cantered down the 
slope abreast, the horses beginning to 
partake of the excitement as they grad- 
ually narrowed the gap. Then entering 
the dust cloud at the tail of the herd the 
huntsmen were instantly hidden from 
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each other, the buffalo making the usual 
wave-like rush forward and raising a still 
denser dust. It was a plunge into dark- 
ness at first. What with the blinding, 
choking dust, the confusion, and the 
deafening uproar, it was some moments 
before IL could distinguish from each 
other the dim forms massed together 
and moving forward under my mare’s 
head. To kill a buffalo from a trained 
horse was no great feat. Some risk to 
the rider’s bones there certainly was. <A 
stumble might hurl him upon a forest of 
sharp horns or a sudden turn and bunch- 
ing of the herd erush him. Then a 
wounded buffalo was pretty sure to face 
about on its forefeet as on a pivot and 
charge, all in a twinkling, and so in this 
last case, it happened sometimes that a 
ereenhorn and his horse were both killed. 
But risk is the spice of all adventure, and 
with a buffalo horse—as a trained one 
was called—these dangers were reduced 
to a minimum. An untrained horse, 
however, coming suddenly at headlong 
speed on a dark mob of great shaggy 
beasts seen close about him through 
blinding dust, was instantly smitten 
with hopeless panic. And when, added to 
the terrifying sight,the strange pungent 
bovine odor met his nostrils for the first 
time, while his ears were assailed by the 
tumult of heavy thumping feet and all 
around him the startling clatter of horns, 
each buffalo striking its horns violently 
against those of its neighbor as they ran 
closely wedged side by side, your new 
horse, nine times in ten, would plunge 
wildly from side to side; or, malgre whip 
and spur, wheel frantically about with 
protruding eyeballs and execute a dance 
to the rear on his hind feet. So would 
end the chase; and such had been my 
experience with the high-bred chestnut 
mare L rode on that day. But practice 
and kind handling had given her confi- 
denee, and though running with pointed 
ears and little snorts of half fright, she 
pushed her way quite bravely through 
the rear masses, on In a twilight of dust, 
till I laid her alongside of a glossy-haired 
bull and opened fire with my revolver. 
The huge bull, which towered above the 
other buffalo, and even above the mare, 
seemed to take little notice of these pro- 


ceedings till after several shots when, 
with a lion-like lift of his bushy head he 
glared at me for a second, then, quick as 
a flash, wheeled and charged. This had 
been expected, but in spite of the mare’s 
swift sidelong jump the black horn cut 
the air unpleasantly near her flank. But 
it was a dying effort. The bull came to 
a stop. Tor a few moments he stood, 
rigid as stone, then after reeling from 
side to side and trying vainly to brace 
himself on his legs he careened and went 
down on his side. I dismounted, and as 
I glanced at the grand creature the ela- 
tion of the chase was forgotten for the 
moment. This bull looked nearly double 
the average size. The buffalo with its 
awkward hump and lowered head _ is 
ordinarily an ungainly looking animal, 
but in his wild state and at close quarters, 
when an infuriated bull turned on the 
hunter there was a startling change in 
his aspect—a kind of majesty worthy 
of the brush of a Landseer, and with- 
out such a picture the true likeness of 
the American bison will not be known 
hereafter. 

The mare was chafing. The herd to 
the rearward had opened out and passed 
us on the right and left, and giving rein, 
I was soon flying along with the herd 
again. The very earth seemed to be 
rocking and trembling as in an earth- 
quake. Buffalo in tens of thousands were 
in motion. Now and then in the din a 
quick low moan told that a cow had lost 
sight of her calf. In spite of the head- 
long motion, the vast numbers, the dust- 
darkened air, the erowding and the noise, 
there seemed to be order and measure in 
the swift forward movement, each animal 
planting its feet as if to keep step and as 
a thinking, responsible unit in the com- 
mon flight. Altogether there was some- 
thing of grandeur in the scene. Nature 
is mother of all concord of sounds. The 
deeper tones of the grand organ but. re- 
produce in some feeble measure the 
solemn voice of the ocean surf, and as 
Blind Tom, found in childhood with his 
ear against the attie roof during a storm, 
heard noble harmonies in the fall of the 
rain and the roll of the thunder, so to a 
musical ear there might have been a sug- 
gestion of a grand sonata in the din of 
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clashing horns and the thunderous roll 
and rhythm of the hoof-beats of this 
great buffalo herd. And still above all 
this a sound could be heard beyond, like 
the hoarse rumble of a passing cyclone, 
where dust drifted against the sky in 
trailing clouds, telling how great were 
the numbers ahead and for miles to the 
southward. Cows, calves, bulls young 
and old—the latter with grizzled manes 
yellowed with age and horns splintered 
at the points in many a combat—ran 
together, their sides touching, and the 
wonderful activity of these animals was 
exhibited from time to time. A large 
bull fell near me and turned over with 
the impetus of a rolling barrel, but was 
up and off again in an instant. It hap- 
pened in the thick of the crowd and I 
expected to see him trampled to death. 
At another place there was a break in the 
billowy level of their backs as the herd 
crossed a ravine, plunging with out- 
stretched tails from the brink to the up- 
sloping gravel some eight feet below, a 
leap that stopped my breath as the mare 
took it perforce along with the buffalo. 
Stampeding cattle would have left the 
ravine bridged with their mangled car- 
cases, but the living cataract of buffalo 
streamed out beyond without a single 
casualty. 

From out the dusky chaos there was 
here and there a quick red flash and a 
muffled crack, showing where others of 
the party were holding with the herd. 
It would of course have been easy for me 
to have emptied both of my revolvers at 
close range during this long ride with the 
herd, but the object of the chase was not 
mere slaughter, but sport and a needed 
supply of meat for the camp. Pressing 
up at last to the front, I made a dash for 
the leader, always the largest and best 
conditioned cow of the herd, the buffalo, 
like the elephant herds of Africa, being 
invariably led by a female. With quick 
instinct the cow immediately saw that 
she was singled out, and before I could 
extricate myself from the confusion into 
which the head of the herd was thrown 
she had bolted off at an angle and was 
some seventy yards away, racing across 
the plain. This start gave her a great 
advantage, for it was only when a fat 
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cow—as such an animal was called in 
plains parlance—was so separated that 
the real speed of the buffalo was to be 
seen, and the hunter, if not well mounted, 
was likely to see the beast draw away 
from him with swift long strides and 
vanish beyond a rise of ground or down 
some declivity impassable to him. But 
the mare was of racing stock. The 
pride of generations was in her blood, 
and as she settled to her work, her 
slender neck corded and strained forward, 
foam flecks flying back from the bit, 
the spirit of the primeval man of the 
chase was again in the saddle, and the 
momentary sensibility excited by the 
death scene of the bull was forgotten in 
the thrill known only to lovers of wild 
sports in a wild country. My hat flew 
off and sailed away. My second revolver 
jumped out of its holster and fell to the 
ground, but my eyes never left the cow 
as she continued to mend her speed. But 
the contest was unequal. The mare 
gained steadily till the pistol was pressed 
against the round glossy side, and a 
single shot ended the chase. The cow 
dropped and lay motionless as she fell, a 
limp brown heap on the prairie grass. 

Then came the butchering, an opera- 
tion performed with the implement ap- 
propriately called the butcher knife, in 
universal use by plainsmen and In- 
dians. The great herd had passed on, a 
long diminishing line of black half hidden 
by drifting clouds of dust. 

Returning, I came upon Robertson 
standing by a freshly killed cow, on his 
arm the reins of his horse, Bustamente, a 
sorrel stallion ridden by him at the battle 
of Buena Vista. While I was helping him 
to butcher his game our comrade Yeatman 
appeared in full pursuit of a large bull. 
When within 150 yards of us a shot from 
his pistol broke one of the fore legs of 
the bull, which then turned a somersault 
but quickly rose and turned at bay on 
his three legs. Then ensued a combat 
that might have had some elements of 
comedy but that it was a fight to the 
death, and that at times it appeared 
doubtful which would win, man or bull. 
Having dismounted, and wishing to ad- 
minister the coup de grace to the disabled 
animal, Yeatman advanced pistol in 
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hand to within a few paces and fired 
straight at his vitals. Instead of falling, 
however, the bull charged, gaining rap- 
idly on Yeatman, but in his rage for- 
getting his broken leg, tumbled _heels- 
over-head, rolling on the prairie. He 
was up again before the dust cleared 
away, looking somewhat bewildered till 
he caught sight of Yeatman, when his 
mien changed and his eyes shot forth de- 
fiance. This act of the drama was re- 
peated several times, the bull still stand- 
ing at bay and charging headlong at each 
shot, always falling, however, when 
about to overtake Yeatman, rising to his 
three feet a picture of baffled rage and 
eying his enemy grimly, as if he would 
say, ‘If my leg wasn’t broken!” Now, 
Yeatman on that day wore a pair of very 
large and heavy Mexican spurs of silver, 
the roweis of the usual liberal diameter 
sticking well out from his heels, and dur- 
ing one of the bull’s charges he tripped 
on these spurs and fell. The furious bull 
was close upon him and our hearts stood 
still for the moment. But just then the 
bull fell also, almost rolling over our 
friend, who the next moment emerged 
from the dust unhurt. The bull rose 
also, but more slowly this time. Yeat- 
man, still regardless of the danger, stood 
ready, and his bullet at last found an 
instantly fatal spot. The tenacity of life 
often shown by wounded buffalo, espe- 
cially when brought to bay, was a proverb 
among plainsmen. At such times rage 
seemed to supply a vitality that for the 
time being defied the ordinary effect of 
bullets. 

The party had been a good deal scat- 
tered in the course of the day, but all 
came together at camp in due time, each 
with a story to tell of his part in the 
chase. It *2d been a field day. The 
cook busied himself preparing choice 
pieces of the meat brought in, and, 
squatted tailor fashion about the camp- 
fire, the hunters dined with prairie ap- 
petites on savory barbecued hump ribs, 
juicy tenderloin, and the contents of 
roasted marrow bones washed down 
with steaming black coffee. A rude 
meal to be sure for sybarite palates; but 
the second Apicius himself probably 
never set out a feast that was more en- 


joyed. Then, as the stars came out, 
under a curling canopy of white smoke 
that rose from fragrant pipes, there was 
a season of camp-fire talk—that pleasant- 
est social hour to the hunter—lasting till 
blankets were spread, and with the sky 
for a roof and the grassy earth for a bed, 
the men slept the sweet, dreamless sleep 
that so often refuses to visit the per- 
fumed chambers of civilization but comes 
kindly to those who live close to nature, 
to the tired hunter and to the dweller in 
the free air of heaven. Over the camp 
was the solemn silence of the wilderness. 
Where now the ear of night is vexed by 
the scream of the steam whistle and the 
unceasing rumble of transcontinental 
trains no sound was ever heard save the 
wolf’s howl, the bellowing of buffalo, or 
perchance the yell of an Indian war party. 
Those voices of the wilderness have long 
been silent, but few remain of those who 
saw that vast region in its primitive state. 
Of the party of eight, herein named, who 
rode to the buffalo in 1851, but two sur- 
vive: Col. Yeatman, an honored citizen 
of Tennessee, and the writer of these 
reminiscences. 

The “Far West,” with its aboriginal 
peoples and its teeming millions of ani- 
mal life, its heroic pioneers, hunters and 
explorers, has already become almost a 
tradition. The wild Indian no longer 
leaves his lodge-pole trail across that 
boundless waste, nor wakes the echoes 
of the solitude with his warwhoop. The 
buffalo herds that roamed from the eter- 
nal snows of the far north to the sunny 
plains of Texas are no more. For un- 
known centuries they had supplied food, 
clothing and shelter to some hundreds of 
thousands of Indians, still leaving their 
numbers too great for even approximate 
computation. Then came the white 
man, the greedy, remorseless robe hunter 
with his long rifle, and presto! the grand 
herds disappeared like vapor. An em- 
pire of flourishing states has sprung into 
existence at the touch of the Caucasian. 
The grazing grounds of the buffaio, im- 
memorial hunting grounds of the Indian, 
have become grain fields waving with 
golden harvests that find their uses in 
supplying the needs of the world, and 
millions of the master race are busy in 
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all the arts of peace and modern industry 
where the red Indian was lord a genera- 
tion ago. Verily, a wonderful shifting of 
the mighty drama! History has no paral- 
lel for a transformation so great and so 
sudden. The evolution, though rapid, has 


been logical, and inevitable as the course 
of the sun, but to the lover of nature in 
her primitive and grandest forms there 
must always linger about the memory of 
that vanished world a halo of romance 
and something of regret for its passing. 
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Martch twentie, 05. 
DeRE FELDE AND STREME: 

I am at Granmaw Hollick’s recooper- 
atin, but I incloas her subskripshun an 
have promist to leve tomorrer. Sutch is 
the hard lot of the Trooly Grate. Dooty 
leads us to maik exampuls of ourselves, 
an we air Up aginst it when a irrespon- 
sible sloutch would be on Easie Strete. 

Sense I rote you last yore unkel David 
has seen Sites. So has Sar An my muel. 
We kin prove it by saddle marks an uther 
evidunce. But we perfer not Tew. This 
is a tuff plais for ecksploarers an shotgun 
eatriges air 2c. per each. That man 
Bisshup that sined for 2 coppys gits a 
role of stikin plaster grattiz—see that he 
Gits it. 

They want noe biznes at White Sand 
Landin. One feller I seed sed “I got a 
almanick all reddy.” Setch menn aint 
wuth foolin with. Ef a dog dont noe he 
has gott flees you cant make him skratch. 
A other mann sed “go toe Jerry Doe” an 
I tried tew find him—whitch he was a 
town an is spelt with a G an is a frensh 
naim. Sar An maid it in tew dais an 
went tew cherch that saim night. This 
is a rekkord. 

P. S.—The preecher wudent subskribe. 
He was offul narrer betwen the ise. 

They is sum ded Gaim spoarts in Ger- 
rydew. I sott in a gaim an went Busted 
—but they awl subskribed. One of them 
was the Surkut judge an I reckon his 
munny comes easie. He sed “I want tew 
fasillitate you-all on the lewminus qual- 
ity of this ere book” —whitch I thot was 
nise of him. 

P.S.—Dont notis what them Jerry- 


His Object 


deau foaks write in about preemyums. 
Yore unkel David jest had tew have 
munny. 

Man is of few dais an mutch sorrer. 
He kummeth up like a flour an is cutt off 
at the pokket. They was a old fool that 
lekterred at Gereaudough the nite I left. 
It was yore unkel David. The haul an 
lites cost me $five dollars an they want 
no recipes. My subjick was “the Glorus 
stait of Texas” an I maid one (1) convert. 
He was the mann who soald tikkits. I 
gott a voat of thanks for itt but that aint 
munny. That was a bulie good lekter 
but pride kummeth jest befoar a fall 
down. I wish I hadnt done itt so well. 

I would sudjest a Fashun suppelmint 
with FELDE ANDSTREME. Mebby I didd 
rong tew promis itt, but she was sure a 
Peatch. If you printt this doant send a 
coppy toe Sar An. I dont meen the muel. 
I am onnest Injun about the fashun. 
They fele the nead of itt down hear. 

Yore unkel David went toe a shin- 
braker at a shingul mill. His bein thar 
was axidunt alright but he danst. He 
also Plaid the fidul an still lives. Things 
aint like they was in San Marcus. They 
is more soshul ameenity an setch as 
thatt. I find thatt suxsess menes gittin 
cloas tew yore feller man. I plaid “Billy 
in the loeground” an then tuk subskrip- 
shuns. It was grate. 

If the Eddyter kin use koonskins in his 
biziness we air fixt for life. Also the 
little Eddyters. The tails is still on as a 
ghuarranty of good fathe. This is kon- 
fidenshul. Moar next time. 

In time of peas prepair tew run. Thatt 
is orthydocks. I lade fer a subskripshun 
whitch lookt ded easie an I dont reckon 
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the feller mist me moarn a inch. Butt 
wy greave at trifuls? The best of hens 
doant lai every time she kakkuls. 

P.S.—We kompermised on a Sixmunth 
triul tripp. He may notseeF itt tew renue. 

{cksploarin is growin on me. One nite 
I dokterd a feller for a nursin sore thumm 
whitch a caff had bitt at milkin time an 
swelled up offul. I meen the Thumm had 
swelled. The caff didunt seam toe mind 
itt. He was graitful toe the eckstent of 
2 subskripshuns. Then I talkt about 
Danel in the smoakhouse with a preecher 
an konvinst him the lions was figgertive. 
The Remark “speshul rappin’ follerin 
his naim on the List dont mean nothin. 
Thats why I rubbed itt out. 

I shell turn west frum hear an goe in 
the hills. It is toe wet hear even toe go 
fishin. Last nite I ast a man about the 





* * cut the chickenz toenailz 


poppylashun in the hills, an he sed it was 
prineiply black jack an hickry. He sed 
the loose flintrok lays level toe the third 
rale of the fences, an that they cut the 
chickinz toenailz in dry weather so they 
wont nock fire when They skratch. 
Yore unkel David believes he is a lire, 
but he keeps still, for this is in Missurie. 
It pais toe be pollytik down hear. A 
feller kin talk ennything but relijun an 
pollytix an farmin an hoss racin an 
wimmen, but themm fue subjix re- 
kwire nerve in the diskussin. I mix in 
conversashun diskreetly, first feelin my 
limmytashuns an then my gun. The 
rooshun War is a saif toppik ef you let 
the other feller say the big naims fust an 
doant dispute his way of sayin them, but 
it aint bissness to but into a mann’s 
konvickshuns about how the Jap war- 
botes is naimed. Ef he sais Shukashimmy 
itt goas with yore unkel David, bein as I 


dont give a shuck neither whitch way. 
[ had ruther be konsidered ennything 
but a eddycated fool. I dont think enny- 
body kin call me thatt. 

Peepul brag a site on the pickshurs in 
FELDE AN STREME, an that wun (1) of me 
espeshtully. How wud it dew on the 
cuver—an some bigger? Toe menny 
peepul judge things by whatt they fust 
see, but thare munny will buy whiscky 
anywhar. Likewise otes for Sar An an 
other vejtubbles. But I dont meen this 
as a sudjestchun. 

The moast suksesful man in this rejun 
is warin a blankit with a hoal in itt 
around his nek. He started as a meare 
boy with a objick in life, whitch was toe 
never work exceptin he had toe. So far 
he has never had toe. I noat thatt menny 
Peepul are takin after him, some in 
emmylashun an some with clubs an koon 
dogs. If he lives he will some day be a 
filosofer, but I dont Think he will live. 
How kin he, when yore Unkel David cant 
ete reglar an work dittoe? 

Ast yore fambly dokter for me ef 
muneshine liker is contajus at my aige. 
I have kaut somethin in my head thatt I 
never had at San Marcus. Yore unkel 
David allus beleaved in beein sosherbul, 
but he never stopt in the rode toe sing a 
nigger baiby toe sleep till 2day, espesh- 
ully when the nigger baiby was a runnin. 
These ecksplorashuns promus toe be big 
things futher along the line. The peecu- 
liarties of the Native is sure Immens an 
worth studdy. I persoom itt is soe the 
world over an I expek toe knoe for certin 
before I come back. 

P. S8.—I tuk hen aigs on wun (1) sub- 
skripshun whitch I mark N. G. The 
mann was atween me an Sar An, an it 
was thatt or Due Worst. LIete the aigs, all 
thatt was fitten. Doant send the paiper. 

Hoap I will have somthin toe rite next 
time. The hills is my Land of promus 
an Sar An is sharp shod. Rite me at 
Popler Bluff. Ef I aint got thar my 
male will be forided. 

Moar in a fue dais. 

UnkeL Davi. 


Emernense, Missurie, April seven, 05 
DERE FELDE AN STREME: 
There is a onusual Koinsidents of a 
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emernent man in a plaise called Emer- 
nense here tonite. I come toe town this 
mornin an hav took six subskripshuns. 
But they doant give yore Unkel David 
the kreddit hear I had back toe Texas. 
I went first toe the sheriff an he sed he 
alreddy was a subskriber. I ast him iff 
he new who was a talkin to Him an he 
sed noe. Then I told him, an he sed o. 
An then he ast me wy I kum to Emer- 
nense. I sed I done heard Abbout Him 
wen I was a hunderd miles away an 
wanted to look att a Nervy man. He 
give me a chew of tobbacko an sed was 
their ennything He could do for Me. I 
sed intrudoose me toe the mayore. 

The mayore alowed he was rite Gladd 
toe noe me, but he was sorrie he had all 
the reedin matter he wanted. I ast the 
sherif toe just stepp out of the roome 
wile I sed a few werds in privat with His 
Honner, and on him a obligin me I 
lokked the dore. 

I perswaded His Honner difurent in to 
(2) minits, an he giv me the munny wile 
I was still a settin on his stummick. I 
dident hert him none, so wen I explaned 
wii wanted his subskripshun first he sed 





* * persuaded His Honner difurent 


it was alrite, onlienot totell ennyone. He 
sed he wus shure he was a goin to like 
FELDE AN STREME iff it wus as viggerus as 
itts Reppresentytiv. I shook hans with 
Himm. He reely is a reesonable mayore; 
I dident ast his polliticks. 

After thatt itt was esey, fore I tolde 
each of the five others the mayore sentt 
Me. Onlie 1 was trubblesum; that was 
the citty klerk, who haddent enny 
munney. I took aholt of Himm by the 
neck and the tale of his coat, witch is a 





A Jew Jittsue trick 


Jew Jittsue trick an he sed he wood 
borro itt. 

I went to supper with the sherif and he 
sed he liked my filosofy better than my 
speling, witch he sed was fonectick. I 
sed iff I had stoped to lern to spel I wood 
be a sherif yet myself. He sed, could I 
plai poaker, butt I sed, thanks, nott in 
this kommunity. He was after the ten 
dolers I had colleckted. 

The hotel proprieter hear remindes 
me of a man I Ise arrestud for steeling a 
eaff. He is aslick individdule. He is so 
nise I am afrade there will be buggs in 
the bedd. 

Day buffore yestterday I ses to a man 
I am takin subskripshuns to FELDE AN 
StreME. You are, ses he. I am ses I, 
risin my voise. How mutch, ses he. A 
dolar an a haf, ses I. Here you are, ses 
he. An I took his naim an adress an 
told him good day. Now that man 
wasunt enny Nappoleon. It just hap- 
ened I droped in at the sikleogikel 
moament to hav him ackt like 1. Wen I 
giv him his reseet I could see by the wai 
he shut his mouth an foalded up that 
receet his wife had jumped on him at the 
breckfast table. 

Wate til I get intoe the hils for ex- 
ploarashun noose. 

So no moar at presunt. 

UnKket Davin. 

P. S8.—The likker doant bothur me 
now. 

I wil rite about Popler Bluf an inter- 
medgiat plaices soone. I hev misplaised 
my diery an etcetery. U.D. 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
VIII—The Camp-Fire 
By HORACE KEPHART 


“T am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great 
fire.” —All’s Well that Ends W ell. 


HE forest floor is always littered with 
old leaves, dead sticks, and fallen 
trees. During a drouth this rubbish is 
so tinder-dry that a spark falling in it 
may start a conflagration; but through 
a great part of the year the leaves and 
sticks that lie flat on the ground are too 
moist, at least on their under side, to 
ignite readily. If we rake together a pile 
of leaves, cover it higgledy-piggledy with 
dead twigs and branches picked up at 
random, and set a match to it, the odds 
are long that it will result in nothing but 
a quick blaze that soon dies down to a 
smudge. Yet that is the way most of us 
tried to make our first outdoor fires. 

One glance at a camper’s fire tells what 
kind of a woodsman he is. If one would 
have good meals cookec out of doors, 
and would save much time and vexation 
—in other words, if he wants to be com- 
fortable in the woods, he must learn how 
to produce at will either (1) a quick, hot 
little fire that will boil water in a jiffy, 
and will soon burn down to embers that 
are not too ardent for frying; or (2) a 
solid bed of long-lived coals that will 
keep up a steady, glowing, smokeless 
heat for baking, roasting, or slow boiling; 
or (3) a big log fire that will throw its 
heat forward on the ground, and into a 
tent or lean-to, and will last several hours 
without replenishing. 

These arts are not so simple as they 
look. To practice them successfully in 
all sorts of wild regions we must know 
the different species of trees one from 
another, and their relative fuel values, 
which, as we shall see, vary a great deal. 
We must know how well, or ill, each of 
them burns in a green state, as well as 
when seasoned. It is important to dis- 
criminate between wood that makes last- 
ing coals and such as soon dies down to 


ashes. Some kinds of wood pop vio- 
lently when burning and cast out embers 
that may burn holes in tents and bedding 
or set the neighborhood afire; others 
burn quietly, with clear, steady flame. 
Some are stubborn to split, others almost 
fall apart under the axe. In wet weather 
it takes a practiced woodsman to find 
tinder and dry wood, and to select a 
natural shelter where fire can be kept 
going during a storm of rain or snow, 
when a fire is most needed. 

There are several handy little manuals 
by which one who has no botanical 
knowledge can soon learn how to identify 
the different species of trees by merely 
examining their leaves; or, late in the 
season, by their bark, buds, and habit 
of growth.* 

But no book gives the other informa- 
tion that I have referred to; so I shall 
offer, in the present chapter, a little rudi- 
mentary instruction in this important 
branch of wooderaft. 

It is convenient for our purpose to 
divide the trees into two great groups, 
hardwoods and softwoods, using these 
terms not so loosely as lumbermen do, but 
drawing the line between sycamore, yel- 
low birch, yellow pine, and slippery elm, 
on the one side, and red ceciar, sassafras, 
pitch pine, and white birch, on the other. 


*Such as Keeler’s “Our Native Trees’’ (Scribner), 
Newhall’s “Trees of Northeastern America” (Putnam). 
A complete manual of the trees of the United States and 
Canada is C. S. Sargent’s ‘Manual of Trees ’’(Houghton, 
Boston). Less expensive works which suffice to 
identify the trees of northeastern America are H. L. 
Keeler’s ‘‘Our Native Trees,” (Scribner, N. Y.); F. § 
a ‘Familiar Trees and Their Leaves’’ (Apple- 
ton, N. Y.); Alice Lounsberry’s ‘‘Guide to the Trees”’ 
(Stokes, N. Y.);C. S. Newhall’s ‘‘Trees of Northeastern 
America” (Putnam, N. Y.); H. E. Parkhurst’s ‘’Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines of the Northeastern United States” 
(Scribner, N. Y.). On southern trees, Alice Louns- 
berry’s ‘Southern Wild Flowers and Trees” (Stokes, 
N. Y.) is a convenient field-book. Simple methods for 
identifying trees after the fall of leaves are c in 
A. Huntington’s ‘‘Studies of Trees in Winter” 
(Caldwell, Boston). 


Errata: ‘The Camp,” in the April number, was Chapter VII. 
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As a general rule, hardwoods make 
good, slow-burning fuel that yields last- 
ing coals, and softwoods make a quick, 
hot fire that is soon spent. But each 
species has peculiarities that deserve 
close attention. The knack of ‘nding 
what we want in the woods lies a good 
deal in knowing what we don’t want, and 
passing it by at a glance. 

The following woods will scarcely burn 
at all when they are green: aspen (large- 
toothed), black ash, buckeye, sour gum, 
laurel, pitch pine, sassafras, sourwood, 
sycamore, tamarack, tupelo (sour gum), 
yellow poplar (tulip), Service berry. 
Butternut, chestnut, and persimmon 
burn very slowly in a green state. Such 
woods are good for back-logs, hand- 
junks or andirons, and for side-logs in a 
cooking fire that is to be used continu- 
ously. Yellow birch and white ash, on 
the contrary, are better for a camp-fire 
when green than when they are seasoned. 

Arbor-vite (northern ‘white cedar’’) 
and chestnut burn to dead coals that do 
not communicate flame. They, as well 
as box elder, red cedar, hemlock, sassa- 
fras, and spruce, make a great crackling 
and snapping in the fire. White ash is 
prone to pop violently for a few minutes 
after it is ignited, but it then settles 
down quietly to business. 

These woods are hard to split: box 
elder, buckeye, rock elm, white elm, 
winged elm (unwedgeable), hemlock 
(splits spirally), liquid amber (sweet 
gum), sugar maple (desperately stubborn 
when frozen), sycamore, and _ tupelo 
(unwedgeable). Blue ash and honey 
locust are difficult to split when seasoned. 
Woods that split easily are arbor-vite, 
the ashes, basswood, white birch, the 
cedars, chestnut, balsam fir, hackberry, 
basket oak, red oak, the soft pines, and 
spruce. Beech, dogwood, slippery elm, 
hickory, and most of the oaks, split well 
when green. 

The best of all firewoods is hickory, 
green or dry. It makes a hot fire, but 
lasts a long time, burning down to a bed 
of hard coals that keep up an even, 
generous heat for hours. Hickory, by 
the way, is distinctly an American tree; 
no other region on earth produces it. 
Following the hickory, in fuel value, are 


the chestnut oak, overeup, post, and 
basket oaks, pecan, the hornbeams 
(ironwoods),, and dogwood. The latter 
burns finally to a beautiful white ash 
that is characteristic. Black birch also 
ranks here; it has the advantage of 
“doing its own blowing,” as a Carolina 
mountaineer said to me the other day, 
meaning that the oil in the birch assists 
its combustion so that the wood needs 
no coaxing. Sugar maple was the 
favorite fuel of our old-time hunters and 
surveyors, because it ignites easily, 
burns with a clear, steady flame, and 
leaves long-lived coals; but it is too 
valuable a tree, nowadays, to be cast 
into the fire, save where a hopelessly 
defective one is found. Locust makes 
excellent firewood, and so do all of the 
oaks, excepting water oak, which is 
almost incombustible when green, and 
the scarlet and willow oaks, which are 
poor fuel in any case. 

In some respects white ash is the best 
of green woods for campers’ fuel. It is 
easily cut and split, is lighter to tote 
than most other hardwoods, and is of so 
dry a nature that even the green wood 
catches fire readily. It burns with clear 
flame, and lasts longer than any other 
free-burning wood of its weight. 

Most of the softwoods are good only 
for kindling, or for quick cooking-fires. 
Liquid amber, magnolia, poplar (tulip), 
catalpa, red cedar, and willow are poor 
fuel. Seasoned chestnut splits easily 
and makes a hot fire, but crackles and 
leaves no coals. Balsam fir, basswood, 
and the white and loblolly pines, make 
quick fires but are soon spent. The gray 
(Labrador) pine is considered good fuel 
in the far North, where hardwoods are 
scarce. Seasoned tamarack is fairly 
good. Spruce is poor fuel, although, 
being resinous, it kindles easily and 
makes a good blaze for “branding up” 
a fire. Sycamore and buckeye, when 
thoroughly seasoned, are good fuel, but 
hard to split. Alder burns readily and 
gives out much heat. The wood of the 
large-toothed aspen will not burn in a 
green state, but when dry it burns freely, 
does not crackle, lasts well, and leaves 
good coals. The best green softwoods 
for fuel are white birch, paper birch, 
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cottonwood, and quaking aspen. For a 
cooking-fire that will burn quickly to 
coals, without smoke, the bark of the 
dead hemlock, pine, or sugar maple can- 
not be excelled. 

As arule, the timber growing along the 
margins of large streams is softwood. 
Hence driftwood is generally a poor 
mainstay for an all-night fire, unless there 
is plenty of it on the spot. 

Besides kindling and the firewood 
proper, one often needs some kind of tin- 
der to start a fire. The bark of all species 
of birch is excellent for this purpose, as 
well as for torches. It is full of resinous 
on, dlazes up at once, will burn in any 
wind, and wet sticks can be kindled with 
it. The shredded inner bark of dead 
cedar or cottonwood burns like paper. 

Tinder will not be needed if pine knots, 
or splits of dry pine or cedar, can be pro- 
cured. Pine knots are the heavy, resin- 
ous stubs of limbs that are found on dead 
pine trees. They are almost imperish- 
able, and those sticking out from old 
rotten logs are as good as any. Pitch 
pine affords the best knots. The knots 
of balsam fir are similarly used. A good 
way to start a fire is to take three such 
knots, whittle some shavings from their 
less resinous small ends, without detach- 
ing the shavings, set the knots up as a 
tripod, butts together, small ends down, 
and shavings touching—then light the 
latter. Splits from a pine stump that 
has been burned on the outside are fat 
with resin. A stump may often be found 
that has rotted nearly to the ground but 
has a sound, dry core from which good 
kindling can be split. 

In a hardwood forest the best kindling, 
sure to be dry underneath the bark in 
all weathers, is procured by snapping off 
the small dead branches, or stubs of 
branches, that are left on the trunks of 
medium sized trees. Do not pick up 
twigs from the ground, but choose those, 
among the downwood, that are held up 
free from the ground. Where a tree is 
found that has been shivered by light- 
ning, or one that has broken off without 
uprooting, good splinters of dry wood 
will be found. In every laurel thicket 
there is plenty of dead laurel, and, since 
it is of sprangling growth, most of the 


branches will be free from the ground 
and snap-dry. They ignite readily and 
give out intense heat. Fat pork is good 
to encourage a fire. Carbide will suggest 
itself, if you carry an acetylene lantern. 

It is a good test of one’s resourcefulness 
to make a fire out of doors in rainy 
weather. The best way to go about it 
depends upon local conditions. Dry fuel, 
and a place to build the fire, can often 
be found under big uptilted logs, shelving 
rocks, and similar natural shelters, or in 
the core of an old stump. In default of 
these, look for a dead softwood tree that 
leans to the south. The wood and bark 
on the under side will be dry—chop some 
off, split it fine, and build your fire under 
the shelter of the trunk, if you want 
to use it for only a short time. If it is 
necessary to camp in the rain without 
artificial shelter, and no rocky ledge can 
be found, pick out a big green tree—the 
larger the better—that leans a good 
deal. Be sure that it is big enough not 
to be weakened by an all-night fire. If 
the rain is driving, and you have a blan- 
ket, lean a couple of saplings against the 
tree and spread your blanket over them 
to shelter the fire until it is well started, 
or lean large sticks or splits against the 
tree, in the shape of half a cone, leaving 
a cavity at the base in which you can 
insert kindling. 

Fire may be made without matches by 
drawing the bullet or shot from a car- 
tridge, pouring out all but about one- 
fourth of the charge, putting the car- 
tridge in the gun (muzzle up), and 
loosely ramming down a piece of dry 
cotton cloth upon it. Fire the gun 
either toward the ground or straight up 
into the air; it will ignite the rag. One 
should have some punk or tinder by him 
at the time. 

Punk is of two kinds: (1) dry fungus, 
such as the toadstools that grow on the 
sides of trees, puff-balls, or almost any 
other toadstool or mushroom when it is 
dead and dry; (2) wood that has decayed 
from a fungus growth (“‘conkesy,” 
“dozed” or “dotey” wood, it is called by 
timbermen), such asis often found in dead 
trees or stumps, or under the excrescences 
of growing maples, birches, and other 
trees. Green toadstools can soon be 
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dried out before the fire. The inner part 
of such a fungus, as well as dozed wood, 
will ignite readily from a spark, but does 
not flame, and will carry fire for hours. 
It makes a very good smudge to drive 
away mosquitoes. 

Extemporized tinder is quickly made 
by tearing (not cutting) a strip of cotton 
cloth, leaving the edges fluffy, and 
rolling it up like a roller bandage, leaving 
one end projecting a little; into this end 
rub crushed gunpowder, leaving a few 
grains uncrushed, or the ashes of a cigar 
will do. The ashes of tobacco, Indian 
corn, sunflower, and some other plants, 
contain enough saltpetre to make good 
touch-paper by rubbing them into cloth 
or soft paper. Dry dung, especially 
horse-dung, when broken up takes a 
spark readily, and so do dried moss and 
dried willow catkins. 

Sparks may be struck from flint, 
quartz, or pyrites, by striking them a 
glancing blow with the back of a knife, 
or other piece of hard steel. It takes 
more skill to catch the spark than to pro- 
duce it. When the sun shines, the lens 
of a camera, field-glass, or telescope 
sight, may be used as a burning-glass. 
Even a watch crystal, removed, and 
three-fourths filled with water, forms a 
lens that, if held very steadily, will ignite 
punk or tinder. 

To make a fire burn well there is one 
thing even more necessary than kindling 
or firewood, and that is air. It is from 
neglecting this invisible factor that most 
novices fail. The fuel must not be 
tumbled together; it must be built 
systematically, so that air can draw 
under it and upward through it, even 
after the tinder and small kindling have 
burned up. The latter should never be 
used to support the larger sticks. 

The best way to make a fire quickly, 
and one that is sure to keep on burning 
as long as it is fed, is, first, to lay two 
good-sized sticks on the ground as a 
foundation, then across them at right 
angles lay a course of dry twigs or 
splinters, not quite touching each other; 
on these, at one side, place your tinder, 
of paper, bark, or whatever it may be; 
then on top of this put two other cross- 
sticks, smaller than the bed-sticks; over 


this a cross-layer of larger twigs, and so 
on, building the pile cob-house style, and 
gradually increasing the size of the 
sticks. Such a pile will roar within half a 
minute after a match is touched to it, 
and if the upper courses are of split 
hickory, or other good hardwood, it will 
all burn down to live coals together. 

There are forty-eleven ways of build- 
ing a camp-fire; but only three of them 
are basic and orthodox. The others are 
mere variants, or schisms, from the true 
faith. The three are: (1) the hunter’s 
fire; (2) the trapper’s fire; (3) the Indian’s 
fire. This is how to build them. 

The Hunter’s Fire.—Best for a shifting 
camp, because it affords, first, a quick 
cooking-fire with proper supports for the 
utensils, and afterwards a good camp-fire 
for the night when the weather is not 
severe. Select a tree not less than a foot 
thick at the butt (ash or softwood if you 
have not a full-sized axe). Fell it, and 
cut from the butt end two logs about six 
feet long. Lay these side-by-side, about 
fifteen inches apart at one end and six or 
eight inches at the other. Lay a course 
of small, dry sticks across the middle of 
them, and on this place your tinder. At 
each end of this course lay a green hand- 
junk, about eight inches thick, to support 
the larger wood. Across them, parallel 
with the bed-logs, lay dry sticks, and on 
them build a cob-house of short split 
wood that will make coals. Fill in with 
small kindling around the tinder, and 
touch it off. The upper courses of wood 
will soon burn to coals, which will drop 
between the logs and set them to blazing 
on the inner side. After supper, night- 
wood is piled on top of the junks. In 
the morning there will be fine coals with 
which to cook breakfast. 

The Trapper’s Fire.—Best for a fixed 
camp in cold weather, before a lean-to or 
shanty tent. If there is no big boulder 
or ledge of rocks on the camp site, build 
a wall of rocks about six feet in front of 
the lean-to, with two stone “andirons” 
at right angles to them; or, drive two big 
stakes in the ground, slanting backward, 
against them pile on top of each other 
three logs at least a foot thick, and place 
two thick, short hand-junks in front of 
them to support the fore-stick. Select 
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for this purpose green wood that is hard 
to burn. Plaster mud in the crevices 
between the logs, around the bottom of 
stakes, and around the rear end of hand- 
junks, for otherwise the fire will quickly 
attack these places. Such a fireplace is 
meant to reflect the heat forward, con- 
duct the smoke upward, and serve as a 
wind-break in front of camp. Build the 
fire between the hand-junks, and cut 
plenty of six-foot logs for night-wood. 
Have a separate cooking-fire off to one 
side. 

The Indian’s Fire.—Best where fuel is 
scarce, or when one has only a small 
hatchet with which to cut night-wood. 
Fell and trim a lot of hardwood saplings. 
Lay three or four of them on the ground, 
butts on top of each other, tips radiating 
from this center like the spokes of a 
wheel. On and around this center build 
a small, hot fire. Place butts of other 
saplings on this, radiating like the others. 
As the wood burns away, shove the sticks 
in toward the center, butts on top of each 


other, as before. This saves much chop- 
ping, and economizes fuel. Build a little 
wind-break behind you, and lie close to 
the fire. 

In a camp that is to be occupied for a 
week or more, it is best to build a special 
fire for cooking, to which coals from the 
camp-fire can be shoveled on occasion. 
A trench, with a green log or a course of 
stones on each side of it, a forked stick 
planted at each end, a cross-pole, and 
several pot-hooks of varying lengths, com- 
plete the job. The latter are wooden 
crotches (preferably birch) and with a 
nail driven in the small end of each. 
The crotch is inverted, hung on the 
cross-pole, and a kettle hung from the 
nail. The two fire-irons mentioned in a 
previous chapter are placed across the 
trench to receive the frying-pan, and a 
level bank is made along one wall of the 
trench to accommodate the reflector. 
This is better than trying to cook over 
the camp-fire, which, on a cold morning, 
will be much too hot for that purpose. 


WHEN DARBY LOST HIS EYE 


By HAROLD CHILD 


An’ so, marse Jim, you wanter know how Darby los’ his eye? 

Now ef I ups an’ tells you how, don’t say dis nigger lie. 

Dat one-eye, bow-leg ox er mine, is slyer’n eber I be, 

An’ de one good eye dat’s lef’ him yet, kin mek er fool er me— 

Yes, suh, when I turns him loose ter graze upon de growin’ “burn,” 

He fills hisse’f an’ den he hides, an’ which eber way I turn 

Dat ox is gone; an’ doh I’s got him belled, it ain’t no use, 

Kaze of all de slyes’ oxen, dat ol’ Darby beats de deuce! 

He’s two good y’ars an’ one good eye, an’ when I’m close erbout, 

He sleeps wid his bad eye ter de groun’, whilst de udder one looks out— 
An’ ring dat bell! no, suh, no, suh, not whilst dis nigger’s nigh, 

He'll jes lie dar an’ chaw his cud an’ gaze upon de sky. 

It’s come nex’ spring two y’ar ergo, when Darby los’ dat eye— 

An’ ef I tells you how it wuz, don’t say dis nigger lie. 

Dis way it wuz—de gorspel truth!—I tells it fer er fack— 

One day Miss Lucy rode ter school, erstride ol’ Darby’s back; 

An’ you know, marse Jim, yo’ Miss Lucy Lee’s de fines’ fer miles erbout, 
An’ dat day, ol’ Darby tried ter see, twell one er his eyes popped out. 











THE BIGHORNS OF DEATH VALLEY 


Trailing Mountain Sheep in the Furnace Creek Mountains, Where They Are 
Protected by Law and Killed by Indians 


By HARRY H. DUNN 


As may have been gathered from pre- 

vious mention by me in this maga- 
zine, I spent the greater part of one 
winter in the heart of the Mojave desert. 
Most of the work of the surveying party 
whose guest I was was done in and around 
that much-lied-about dead sea known as 
Death Valley, and, while I would not 
recommend it, I found there a great deal 
of sport with the rifle and, along the few 
creek beds, considerable use for the 
scatter-gun as well. In other parts of 
the desert, more habitable during all 
months of the vear than this, and better 
supplied with water, better shooting can 
of course be had, and several parties 
usually outfit each winter from some one 
of the coastwise towns for a trip into one 
or another of the desert ranges in search 
of bear, cougar or deer. 

The average Eastern sportsman’s idea 
of the desert is probably that of a great 
sand plain, rolling mile on mile unbroken 
to the horizon’s rim, absolutely sterile 
and without a vestige of the springs or 
creeks which add beauty and usefulness 
to more favored regions. No idea could 
be more erroneous; in fact, such condi- 
tions prevail on but a very small portion 
of any of the California deserts. The 
ground plan of all this waste is, of course, 
a level plain, but successive centuries of 
seismic disturbances have torn it up into 
great mountain chains, small and abrupt 
plateaus as well as deep gorges, in whose 
rock-walled depths streams of fair size 
drone their way, to end in some sponge- 
like sand plat. A vegetation different 
from that clothing any other part of the 
world is found there, too, and it is but 
reasonable that the birds and animals of 
the region should, in many ways, be quite 
different from those of any other part of 
the Southwest. Springs are not uncom- 
mon in any part of the desert mountain 
system, but nature has hidden them well, 


and one should know where some of the 
larger ones, at least, are located before 
venturing very far from camp alone. 

Death Valley, which is a very small 
part of the Mojave and Owens Lake 
deserts, is the sink of two or three desert 
streams, which, failing to find an outlet 
to the sea, sank in the lowest part of 
their course—the last resting place of the 
waters of the Jura-Triassic sea—-and 
formed a pit some 75 miles long by five 
to 25 wide, walled in all round by rough 
lava peaks and dropping to a depth of 
over 400 feet below sea level in one or 
two places. It is one vast bed of saline 
deposits, niter, borax and salt in crude 
forms encrusting the bottom and sides 
of the deeper parts of it. It is fully 100 
miles to the nearest settlement and 155 
to the railroad at Johannesburg, and few 
people, save nomadic Piutes, with here 
and there a renegade white and the re- 
sultant halfbreeds, live on the edge of 
the pit. To them it has no more terrors 
than the main street of our home city 
would have for you or me. 

Knowing this much of the place, those 
who read this are as well informed as was 
[ one morning in early November when I 
walked through a gap in the Panamints 
and looked out over the white floor of a 
bit of world more barren than the shores 
of the Dead Sea, and whose River Jordan 
was so charged with arsenic and niter 
that one dare not taste its waters. On 
the far side of the valley a shadowy 
range of hills loomed up, and there, be- 
side a warm spring of fairly good water 
and at the very base of the burned-out 
cone of a voleano, we thirteen men 
and our twenty-four horses made camp. 

Below the spring itself, and held in 
from the floor of the valley by a low line 
of sand hills, the water had collected into 
a lake perhaps five acres in area, and on 
it there were ducks uncountable. When 
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I went down to the pond after an early 
supper on the first night there, not less 
than 500 of the birds got up in bewildered 
flight at sight of a man. Much of the 
migrating of the wildfowl is now done 
over the desert instead of along the coast, 
especially since the establishment of so 
many new gun clubs on Western marshes. 
Next day we had a fine duck dinner, and 
the day following, as I sat in front of my 
tent cleaning one of the many cameras 
with which we were armed, our head 
teamster and guide proposed in an offhand 
manner that we “go up and take a look 
at the bighorns in the hills back of the 
camp.” I was dumbfounded; indeed, I 
had not supposed that there was a moun- 
tain sheep within 200 miles of us, but 
knew that he knew the country like a 
book, and was not long in agreeing to 
get up before daylight in the morning to 
follow where he led. 

It was still dark, with that inky black- 
ness which just precedes the desert dawn, 
when we met outside the cook tent, and, 
after begging from ‘‘Cookee” a hand-out 
of whatever he had, struck out up the 
draw which leads from the spring where 
we were camped tothe old Ibex mine, 
buried miles deep in the Furnace Creek 
lava hills. Up those rough slopes we 
went, Tom, in spite of his fifty-odd years, 
leading me a good chase and I after him 
hot foot. Ahead of us lay the moun- 
tains, bare, brown and forbidding; be- 
hind, the white sheen of Death Valley, 
the hottest place on earth when it is hot; 
and, over all, a sky so blue, so cloudless 
as to shame the Italian sea. We had 
traveled at least three miles from camp 
and had entered a sort of park in the 
bare peaks—for there are no trees what- 
ever on these mountains—when we came 
upon a fissure spring, the small stream 
from which fell into a sort of natural 
catch-basin in the rock below. In the 
softer sandstone and copper pyrites of 
which most of the substrata of these 
mountains is composed, the feet of count- 
less sheep and deer in the years long gone 
had cut a regular lattice work of trails as 
they came and went between their feed- 
ing grounds in the further hills. 

Day was well on its twelve-hour 
journey, but we still hoped some straggler 


might yet come to drink and so hid our- 
selves as best we could among the rocks 
above the spring and down-wind from the 
majority of the tracks. And we waited 
so long that the chipmunks came out and 
ran over the very tips of our boots, a 
raven flew down within a few feet of us 
and the rest of the desert’s wild life 
seemed to take up its regular routine 
where we had disturbed it; but no sheep 
came. At last I filled my pipe and 
wished heartily that I was ahead of those 
three long miles of rocky trail to camp, 
when, just around a corner of the moun- 
tain wall, not following any trail, but 
stepping lightly and with heads held high 
in air as if they scented danger even be- 
fore they saw it, came a ram and two 
lesser ones. They neither saw nor 
smelled us, and, though we had both 
rifle and camera, we used neither. It is 
an offense punishable by a heavy fine to 
kill one of these creatures, and so Tom’s 
rifle was silent; as for the camera, I 
was too rattled to use it had the thought 
of its presence entered my head. 

The three moved leisurely about the 
spring, rubbed noses and drank a little 
now and then, as if they had not come so 
much for the drink as for the pleasure of 
getting it. The ram’s horns were neither 
so large nor so fine as some I have seen 
which came from Lower California, and 
I assume that most of the rams bearing 
the better heads have been killed off by 
unscrupulous miners and the Piutes, 
who know no law, and whom, in fact, 
the arm of the law cannot reach, no 
matter what their crime. Having fin- 
ished their drinking the sheep spent fully 
ten -minutes in feeding about the little 
meadow, on which grew what appeared 
to be for this region a luxuriant crop of 
bunch grass, the favorite food of the big- 
horns inhabiting these ranges. When we 
had looked at them as much as we de- 
sired, and I saw old Tom’s trigger finger 
moving spasmodically, I jumped up with 
a shout. There was a whisk of white 
rumps, a tattoo of pounding hoofs, a 
rattle of loose lava, and the glade was 
empty. 

When we went down to explore the 
basin, we found myriads of arrowheads 
splintered against the wall of the moun- 
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tainside back of the spring, showing that 
here for ages, doubtless, had come the 
Piutes, and probably the White Moun- 
tain Apaches as well, to lie in wait for 
the bighorns as they came to drink. 
Midway of the slope opposite the spring 
we found the hiding place whence most 
of these arrows had been launched. 
It had been much grown up to weeds but 
the trail leading to it was still fresh. At 
one time, evidently, most of the face of 
the natural cave had been walled up, but 
this masonry has fallen out, and perhaps 
the place has not been used as a hunting 
lodge for 25 years—at least not since 
the Piutes came into possession of fire- 
arms. 

All through these Furnace Creek 
mountains, and through the Panamints 
as well, the hunter will find these ruined 
hiding places of the aborigines that have 
lived and died here. Preferably they are 
built along beaten game trails, as was this 
one, but a few of them are located in 
small-mouthed cafions or draws into 
which the sheep, or now and then a deer, 
‘an be driven by the hunter’s compan- 
ions. Some years ago the few white peo- 
ple living on the edge of Death Valley 
were thrown into a panic by the building 
of these stone blinds by large bands of 
neighboring Indians, who had hitherto 
been the most peaceful of red men. With- 
out stopping to investigate, the whites 
bundled themselves and such of their be- 
longings as they could most readily move 
into wagons and started for the nearest 
settlements, some of them 200 miles and 
more away. Officers sent out to investi- 


gate discovered the Piutes and Apaches 
roasting bighorn around as_ peaceful 
camp-fires as ever glowed beneath a sum- 
mer sun. Since that time, however, the 
Piute has degenerated, and chukawallah 
(a large lizard of this region) is good 
enough for his table and not nearly so 
difficult to obtain as are the mountain 
sheep or deer. Behind many an Indian 
hut in the Death Valley country are hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of bighorn heads, 
now ruined by the elements of years. 
They do not even consider them valuable 
as trophies, they were so easily killed at 
the time the majority of these heads were 
taken, but to-day one can scarcely hire 
a lazy Indian to go out and get him a 
good head, though it is occasionally done 
and the head smuggled out to civilization 
by the lucky white man. If the offense 
is traced to the hut of any individual red- 
skin, he flees over the Nevada line to his 
friends of the White Mountain, and they 
hide him till such time as the storm is 
past. It costs considerable money for a 
county to send a sheriff 250 miles from a 
railroad and the result is that justice is 
generally her own avenger in Death 
Valley, both in the killing of sheep and 
in the killing of men. 

After the experience I have just de- 
tailed, I saw several other bands of these 
bighorns. Sometimes there were as 


many as ten or a dozen in one band; more 
often but three or four, but never again 
was I so near tothe sure-footed fellows as 
that morning at the spring, and never 
yet have I stopped kicking myself for the 
photograph I did not get. 
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BAIT-CASTING UP TO DATE 


The Short Rod and the Free Reel—Some Facts about Guides and Lines 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


ITHIN a very few years bait-fishing 
methods in the United States have 
been changed completely—not every- 
where, of course, but in regions so large 
and so important to anglers that the 
latter, wherever they may be, have been 
deeply interested and have become dis- 
ciples of the new methods, provided only 
the waters and the fish in them were 
suited to such forms of angling. I refer 
of course to modern bait-casting with 
short rods and free-running multiplying 
reels. This has come to be called the 
Kalamazoo style of fishing from the fact 
that it was im Kalamazoo, Mich., that 
the first extremely short rods were 
used; but while the methods followed 
are similar to the original Kalamazoo, it 
is not everywhere that anglers will agree 
that four and five-foot rods are equal if 
not superior to the longer but almost 
equally light casting rods that are prop- 
erly fitted for casting up to and beyond 
100 feet. 

There are regions where the short-rod 
methods will be almost unknown for 
years to come, just as there are now 
waters where it would be folly to cast 
the fly or to fish with lead and bobber; 
but wherever there are black bass and 
other fish eager and willing to snap up 
the attractive artificial lure, there will be 
found the bait-caster deftly wielding his 
long line. His style has compelled the 
admiration if not the respect of the fly- 
caster, for no mere bungler may succeed 
with the free reel and the long silk line. 

Looking back through years of angling in 
many waters, I cannot help thinking the 
new way a mere compromise between 
the methods of the live-bait angler and 
the fly-caster. Rather, it is an improve- 
ment over many of the old forms of fish- 
ing with bait, and a near approach to 
fly fishing. Like the latter, the equip- 
ment required is simple and compact. 
Indeed, it is more simple, in that while 


the fly fisherman needs a varied assort- 
ment of flies, the bait-caster often angles 
from morning until night without chang- 
ing his lures more than twice, if at all, 
and some devoiees to this form of ang- 
ling claim they can catch as many fish on 
one lure as the next man, who may be 
provided with numerous forms of live 
or preserved bait. Be that as it may, the 
fact is that the bait-caster needs no more 
bulky outfit than the fly fisherman. 
Those who employ some of the forms 
of baits to which almost a score of treble 
hooks are attached require an extra 
pocket or box for them, but the spinner 
or spoon-caster needs only a large wallet 
with numerous pockets, and perhaps a 
creel of ample size. Nor does he always, 
if often, need waders, since his is a long 
line, capable of projection from shore to 
the likely spots where bass or pickerel 
may be hiding. But I have no wish to 
cast aspersions on fly-casting; there is no 
form of this grand sport which I love so 
much. However, it is not given to us to 
take trout in every stream, or to tempt 
the bass with dainty lures. 

Dealers in fishing tackle complain that 
modern bait-casting has injured their 
trade, yet few of them will deny that 
fellow dealers have fostered the move- 
ment, manufacturers have assisted it, 
and all ‘have catered to it, although it 
cannot be denied that where there is an 
active demand for a thing the trade 
must perforce keep pace with it and 
supply that which is demanded. True, 
the dealer makes fewer sales of a general 
character if his patrons are nursing the 
short rod idea. They have small need 
for sinkers, bobbers, leaders, snelled 
hooks, minnow buckets, tackle boxes and 
the thousand and one accessories of live 
bait fishing, being content with rod, reel, 
line, afew lures, a landing net and a creel; 
but while their wants are fewer, the 
tendency is to purchase better rods and 
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reels than formerly, and lines do not 
wear forever, with their almost constant 
use during the day’s angling. Nor will 
a cheap line count for much, and it is 
not an uncommon thing to pay more for 
a hundred yards of line than the average 
angler paid for his rod ten years ago. 
The best silk line, that would last through 
a whole season of fly fishing, may be sadly 
frayed after a few days’ use on the free 
reel, and there are anglers who claim 
that the best German silver guides 
are unfit for use, they employing nothing 
but the hardest steel guides and tops, all 
specially made. This does not of course 
apply to the casual angler whose rod is 
fitted with agate first guide and top, or 
with the large ring guides found on some 
modern rods, but the line must be a good 
one. And it requires care. It must be 
reversed on the reel often, and thoroughly 
dried after use. Many are content to 
stretch their lines after a day’s casting, 
letting the sun dry the line quickly; but 
this is poor policy, as one will ascertain 
by carefully examining his line after the 
thorough bleaching it gets from the sun. 
Two or three days of such abuse will ruin 
the best line made, leaving it discolored 
and frazzled after its steaming. If 
placed on a line-dryer in the tent, or 
stretched over the limbs of a tree where 
the rays of the sun cannot reach it, it 
will dry quickly enough and without 
much damage to its strength or form. 
It is one thing to whip a stream with a 
line whose tip alone is wetted worth 
mentioning, but quite another to put an 
almost constant strain on a thoroughly 
saturated line. And in bait-casting it is 
not uncommon for thirty yards or more 
of the line to be as wet as its tip. Which 
partly explains why some anglers marvel 
that they cannot cast more than thirty 
yards from the best of reels. A glance 
at the microscopical guides and tops with 
which their rods are fitted will explain 
why this is so. 

As I know from experience, the unin- 
itiated wonder why it is necessary or even 
desirable to fit a rod with three or four 
dollars’ worth of guides and a top, a’'l 
or part of the finest agate imported from 
England. Ontheotherhand, I have seen 
rods from several shops fitted with guides 


almost an inch in diameter, but with tops 
whose openings were less than one-eighth 
of an: inch in diameter. Apparently 
these were fitted without any considera- 
tion whatever for the fact that with 
such tops the large guides were a real 
hindrance to long-distance casting, as 
they permit the line to run so freely 
through them that it must of necessity 
bind on the top. One might with as 
much reason endeavor toshoot .38-caliber 
bullets through a .22-caliber rifle barrel. 
The other extreme is found in guides 
large enough to accommodate the moor- 
ing line of a ten-ton sloop. While a thin 
line will, of course, run through them 
with little or no friction, a rod so fitted 
has neither grace of form nor qualities 
that will withstand hard knocks on the 
trail or in the boat. The happy mean 
consists of guides so made that there are 
no angles to cut or fray the line but 
through which the latter will run as freely 
as common sense requires. One does 
not cast 140 feet every time in actual 
fishing, nor in fact very often during a 
day. As in rifle shooting, one’s equip- 
ment should be capable of long distance 
use if need be, but at its best for short 
range work. The bait-caster who can 
place his lure within a foot of his hat at 
eighty feet nearly every time will have 
no need for guides as large in diameter 
as his thumb should he wish to reach 
out a bit to some favorable spot for bass. 
But in the attainment of accuracy in 
placing the lure one should not overlook 
the importance of delicacy, although 
with a half-ounce bait this is no easy 
matter at the start-off. In some of the 
large ring guides one important thing has 
apparently been overlooked. This is 
that, while the line will run through them 
more readily than through small metal 
guides, the smaller the wire the greater 
its tendency tocut theline. On theother 
hand, metal guides with considerable 
bearing surface on the line, however 
smooth they may be, will cause a wet 
line to stick to them. If the line, in 
casting, ran through these guides in a 
straight line this objection would not 
obtain, but the motion of the line is 
spiral or swinging between guides, par- 
ticularly when it is very wet. The line 
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will not stick to agate guides as readily 
as to those of polished metal, but it is 
impossible to prevent it from sticking to 
some extent to the guides, as well as to 
the rod itself, and this tendency alone is 
greater with short rods, which have but 
three to five guides, permitting the line 
to sag to greater extent than on the 
longer rods, which have seven to twelve 
guides. The new agate guides, made in 
about half-inch sizes with narrow rings, 
with tops of the same form placed at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, add greatly to 
the efficiency of the short rod, but as a 
set of these is costly and somewhat deli- 
cate, not every angler prefers them. 
One who becomes accustomed to the 
short casting rod cannot help noticing 
the stock rods so generally carried by 
dealers. Their guides seem ridiculously 
small, yet purchasers frequently equip 
them with high grade reels and attempt 
to cast long distances with the outfit. 
The inevitable result is backlashing, un- 
less the spool is thumbed hard, and it 
reminds one of the man who puts a ten 
horse-power engine in a john-boat and 
tries to speed it. 

It may be said with some truth that 
reelmakers have forged ahead of the rod- 
makers. The former now make reels 
which they claim will spin—oh, almost as 
long as a top. These are beautiful 
creations. They are free running multi- 
pliers in the truest sense of the term. In 
a cast they run so free that one must be- 
come almost an expert in casting before 
he can prevent them from running away 
with him, or rather his line. And while 
it is almost a disgrace for an angler to 
permit his line to overrun—he may lose 
his lure in so doing—it is no child’s play 
to cast with a good one, for while it 
seems a simple thing to press down on 
the spool with the thumb, it is really a 
very difficult thing to learn—and some 
of us never learn the knack of it. I 
have heard riflemen swear that they 
could not pull the hair-trigger when they 
wanted to do so, although a fine silk 
thread would set it off, and something 
akin to this affects the bait-caster at the 
supreme moment, so that while he may 
fancy he is exerting the proper force on 
the spool, in reality he may stop it too 


soon, or, what is worse, delay too long. 
But the spool is no respecter of owners, 
and on it goes, the line balling up in 
tangles and snarls that may take a 
quarter of an hour to straighten out. 
Often it is at just such a time that Old 
Bronzeback strikes hard, and one is in a 
corner, for the harder the fish pulls on the 
line the tighter become the snarls, and 
one finds himself with just so much line 
available and a very good chance of 
losing the little that is free. We don’t 
like to admit that we flinch sometimes 
in pulling the trigger, nor do we care to 
exhibit a badly tangled line, but both 
occur if constant vigilance is not exer- 
cised. Which in part explains the real 
fascination of this form of sport. 

An old rodmaker of my acquaintance 
has somewhat radical ideas concerning 
fishing and fishing gear. One day the 
representative of a manufacturer of high- 
grade reels was exhibiting a sample 
worth a great many dollars, and in men- 
tioning its good qualities told how long 
it would spin with the spool full of line. 
The old rodmaker claimed that a reel 
should run freely, but that there was a 
limit to even this, saying that a reel 
should not turn faster than the line could 
run out through the guides, with a given 
weight on the end of the line. He 
claimed that it was no trick at all to 
make a fine reel turn a long time if 
started with some force, and wound up by 
asserting that he would undertake to 
make a reel in two hours’ time that would 
spin longer than the high priced reel under 
discussion. And he did, with more than 
half an hour to spare. I have often 
handled this reel, and under the circum- 
stances regard it as one of the most re- 
markable productions I have ever seen. 
Of course it was not nicely finished, for 
the object was only to make the parts 
and adjust them so that the reel would be 
operative. The head and end plates are 
of hard rubber, about four inches in 
diameter, with five pillars. It has a 
balanced handle and a second set of 
pillars so placed that one turn will take 
up some five inches of line. It is single 
action. The bearings are equipped with 
tiny steel balls, and although the races 
containing these, as well as the other parts, 
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were adjusted hurriedly, given a smart 
turn, this reel will spin much longer than 
any high-grade reel known to me, and if 
it were finished properly there is no rea- 
son to doubt that it would spin longer 
than the average top. I have timed it, 
but hesitate to give the exact time, as I 
have no desire to be accused of drawing 
the long bow. Like all ball-bearing reels, 
this one makes a great fuss, of course. 

I have no wish to discredit any of the 
reels known as free-running multipliers. 
Without boasting it can safely be said 
that Americans are years ahead of the 


reel-making world. But it does seem 
that too much attention is being given 


to adjusting a reel to spin a long time, 
when as a matter of fact—and I have 
seen numerous demonstrations of this— 
almost any three-dollar reel will give out 
line faster than the regulation half-ounce 
casting frog will carry it through the air. 
In other words, almost any reel will spin 
out sufficient line for a hundred-foot cast 
with a half-ounee frog, but not every 
tyro possesses the knack of getting the 
frog that far away with the rods generally 
used. And hundred-foot casts on the 
stream are not to be sneered at. Try it 
yourself if you doubt this. Any person, 
properly equipped, can cast further very 
often, but not always. Some of the best 
baits weigh more than a half-ounce, but 
thespinners and small luresdonot. Even 
if they do, there is so much air-resistance 
to their flat or spiral parts that much 
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more effort is required than with the 
more solid casting frog. This will be- 
come evident at once to any angler who 
watches his lure closely in casting. Some 
of the best ones will spin rapidly in the 
air, and I have a favorite one which, 
because of its form, spins so freely in the 
air that while it seems to be twice its 
actual weight, to cast it a hundred feet 
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requires more skill than is needed to send 
many of the lighter lures much further. 

One must understand the true inward- 
ness of the question of reels and casting 
before he will agree that thirty or forty 
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dollars paid for a reel is money well spent. 
He may compare one of these with a reel 
costing one-sixth as much, and finding 
the latter apparently as good, purchase 
it. Generally he will be satisfied with it, 
unless he employs it constantly through- 
out a season or two. Hard use will de- 
velop the superiority of the high-grade 
reel, but the angler of moderate means 
should not be dissatisfied with his modest 
equipment because some of his fishing 
cronies will have nothing but the very 
best. There are several reels on the mar- 
ket that retail for seven to ten dollars 
that are carefully made from good ma- 
terial and which will give perfect satisfac- 
tion to the =verage angler for a number 
of years. Few persons need anything 
better, although it cannot be denied that 
hand-made reels will outwear them in 
time. As with rods, it is wise for one to 
purchase the best he can afford and take 
good care of it. The cheap reels, even, 
are good enough for beginners, and it is 
surprising how well they are made, al- 
though almost entirely machine made. 
The raised-pillar reel, although hand- 
some in appearance, seems to be passing, 
at least in medium grades and those 
made by machinery. The narrow spool 
reel is still made, but there is a tendency 
to make the spools long—almost as long 
as the old-time Kentucky reels. In 
order to make these compact the head 
and end plates are circular, with the 
pillars set inside the plates. Where the 
pillars are round these take up a great 
deal of the available line space, and some 
reels are now made with flat pillars in- 
stead. A sixty-yard reel so made will 
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hold more than eighty yards of line, 
which is an advantage in some respects. 
But the principal reason for the flat 
pillars is that the plates and the pillars 
can be formed by machinery from one 
piece, thereby greatly lessening the cost 
of the finished reel, which is also much 
stronger than those riveted or fastened 
with screws. This applies directly to 
reels embodying the take-down fea- 
tures so much liked by some persons and 
so handy when it comes to removing sand 
from or oiling the parts. 

Within the past three years there have 
bee.: placed on the market reels with the 
most ingenious mechanisms inventors 
could produce. And I cannot help re- 


calling the assertion of an old tackle 
dealer, about that time, that reel im- 
provement had about reached its limit. 
Even he must have been astonished to 
find so many improvements since then, 
and if he lives long enough, he will see 
still further changes from time to time. 
One of these, it seems, that promises to 
be generally adopted for free-running 
multipliers, is an arrangement permitting 
the spool to turn entirely independent of 
the handle while the line is running out, 
making it in fact a free reel, a term that 
is now applied generally to all multipliers 
whose spools turn with a minimum of 
friction. The turning of the balanced 
handle is no real objection to the expert 
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easter, but if the spool is entirely free in 
running out, it will turn with less friction 
and the reel will wear better than those 
of the present class, although the 
mechanism so made must of necessity be 
somewhat complicated. 

Another improvement is found in the 
making of reels stronger than those of 
the past. Many of these had plates of 
hard rubber, some of them entirely un- 
protected, and if the rod were dropped 
on stones the chances of breaking out a 
section of one of the plates were good. 
Metal end caps protected the reels, but 
as nickeled brass was largely used in 
medium grades, the flashing of these in 
the sunlight was a detriment to angling, 
at least in theory. Nickel ends with dull 
finish have taken the place of these caps 
to some extent, but the solid nickel reels, 
while strong and durable, are heavy. 
Some of this weight has been done away 
with in the tubular reels, and an ingen- 
ious method of veneering the ends with 
hard rubber over aluminum is followed 
by one manufacturer, who also makes 
the frame of one piece if desired. This 
reel also has an adjustable bearing on the 
end plate, by means of which backlashing 
can be prevented. With it the angler 
can adjust the reel so that he can cast 
just so far without thumbing the spool 
hard, regulating it to a nicety to the 
weight of his lure. 

A good deal of attention has been at- 
tracted in England to our free-running 
multiplying reels, and it seems astound- 
ing that so many criticisms are raised 
there. Those who do not favor them 
point out the advantages of English reels 
made as follows: Plates of large diame- 
ter, pillars short in proportion, ba!anced 
handle pivoted in the center and pro- 
tected, and finally a lever so placed that 
pressure can be exerted on it by the fore- 
finger of the left hand, to accomplish the 
same purpose as in thumbing our reels. 
This reel is placed under the rod, which 
is manipulated with both hands. In 
reeling in the line is recovered rapidly, as 
the spool has a large drum for this pur- 
pose. Very long casts are made, but it 
may reasonably be doubted if they are 
longer than might be made with our own 
short rods if the latter were wielded with 
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both hands. Possibly the present Eng- 
lish agitators for lighter rods will sueceed 
in interesting.many of their countrymen 
in our rods and reels. 

The short bait-casting rod and the free 
running reel have come into such general 
use in that immense region in the Middle 
West where waters are clear and in which 
bass and other game fish are found that 
the rapid change from old to new meth- 
ods ean only be regarded as remarkable. 
Of course there are old anglers who will 
not admit the merits claimed for the 
newer methods, but thousands of anglers 
fish in this manner, and in a very short 
time the demand for short rods and free 
reels has become an important factor in 
the trade. Figuratively these men have 
cut their rods in half and use the smaller 
end. In fact, the tip and middle joint 
of a Henshall rod, fitted with a hand- 
grasp, will make a very good rod of the 
present type. The change surprises even 
the oldest anglers, for less than a decade 
ago the manufacturers were wont to 
advertise their seven-and-a-half and 
eight-foot rods for boat use, they ‘being 
short and handy.” Twenty years ago 
no one would have had the temerity to 
advocate a casting rod four feet in length, 
but there are thousands of anglers to-day 
who will assert emphatically that a rod 
under 66 inches in length is superior to 
all others for bait-casting with a good 
free reel. I am open to conviction, but 
after discussing this question with old 
anglers, rodmakers, dealers and ex- 
tremists, and trying the little rods as 
thoroughly in fishing and practice as cir- 
cumstances would warrant, still favor 
a rod over rather than under 66 inches. 
There is no use denying facts, and it is a 
fact that with a good reel and a line 
adapted to both, one can cast further 
with a four-foot rod than with one of 
seven feet, and I have no doubt one 
could put guides and a top on an old 
umbrella rod and do fair work in cast- 
ing. But in taking up this new method 
we should not forget that not all good 
casting rods will kill fish, and it is fishing 
rods I am discussing here. Tournaments 
have an important bearing on actual fish- 
ing, and many who witness an important 
one and find that four- and five-foot rods 
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are used a'most exclusively will go away 
convinced that these little weapons are 
superior to any others for fishing as well. 
Just how far this line of reasoning may 
go in the present movement time alone 
will tell, but due regard for all the ele- 
ments entering into the question would 
seem to point toward rods at least six 
feet in length and possibly six and a half 
feet. Unless the weight and diameter 
are cut down materially, it is difficult to 
make shorter rods sufficiently resilient 
and shapely for all fishing purposes, and 
a stubby rod bas many disadvantages. 
Under a certain weight it is not safe to 
go, and even by using sumach hand- 
grasps and thin reel-bands instead of the 
metal reel-seats, it is possible to reduce 
the weight of this end of the rod only 
just so much, and further reductions 
must be made in the rod itself, which 
may become a toy and not a weapon; 
good enough in the hands of an expert, 
but of little use to the angler whose sport 
is found far from repair shops. It is true 
that casting the artificial bait for any 
length of time tires one greatly if the rod 
be heavy, and even a five-ounce rod will 
seem to grow much heavier as the hours 
pass by, but the fatigue will be less if the 
rod is perfectly adapted to the sport be- 
ing followed, and to my way of thinking 
the extremely short rods lack those ele- 
ments which go to make a satisfying rod 


with which to kill fish. One can cast 
fairly well with any rod, but he cannot 
kill his fish satisfactorily with a stubby 
thing whose virtue is in shooting the line 
out over large expanses of water with the 
minimum of exertion. 

It is true that with split bamboo the 
diameter of the rod may be perilously 
small, particularly if the rod has no 
joints, while strength is still retained, 
but with wood there must be more body 
and relatively greater stiffness and 
weight. But split bamboo is more costly 
than wood if properly selected and made, 
and not every angler cares to invest 
enough money in a rod of this sort to be 
sure of a first-class one, preferring one 
made from selected pieces of lancewood, 
bethabara or greenheart. These all being 
heavy wood, there is the choice of a 
stubby rod of a safe diameter, or one that 
may be soft in casting if too thin. In the 
six or six-and-a-half-foot rod these objec- 
tions do not apply with equal force, al- 
though the wood rod must of necessity be 
much heavier than its little brothers. 
This one, however, if a reduced replica of 
the older eight and nine-foot casting rods, 
should equal them in every respect and 
be much more comfortable to fish with, 
it being lighter as well as shorter. 

There is one thing at least to be said in 
favor of the little rods. If they be made 
in three joints with separate hand-grasp 
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they are far superior to any other rods in 
carrying, for a six-and-a-half-foot rod so 
made will have joints 23 or 24 inches 
long, including ferrules, provided the 
hand-grasp is nine or ten inches in length, 
while a three-joint rod without the separ- 
ate hand-grasp will be about 28 inches 
long in the joints. Such rods are inferior 
to those of one or two pieces, but their 
handiness more than offsets these defects. 
At the same time, the one-piece short 
rods are not altogether ungainly, and it 
seems safe to predict that more of these 
will be made in the future than ever be- 
fore. The manufacturers are now mak- 
ing them in large numbers, split bamboo 
seeming to have the preference over those 
of wood. There can be no question 
whatever as to the superiority of one- 
piece reds if shorter than six feet, and 
some of the four and five-ounce rods of 
this class handle beautifully. This does 
not apply with equal force to wood rods, 
since the difficulty of obtaining a perfect 
piece several feet in length is now great, 
and some makers claim it is no easy 
matter to obtain perfect material for the 
jointed rods, although the world is 
scoured to find good stock in sufficient 
quantities to make the effort worth 
while. 

While our English cousins are discuss- 
ing the respective merits of steel centers, 


steel windings and other methods of 
strengthening jointed rods with steel, in- 
cluding single and double-built rods with 
steel cores, it is worthy of note that al- 
most no attention is given such things in 
the United States. Even if rods so made 
were proved to be superior to others in 
action and durability—and opinion seems 
to be divided on this question in England 
—they would be objected to on the 
ground of weight. Our steel rods satisfy 
those who have no objections to eight 
and nine-ounce rods for bait-casting, 
while lighter weights are obtainable in 
the short rods. 

To me the bait-casting events in the 
Madison. Square tournament in March 
furnished much food for thought. There 
were several events in which the rubber 
frogs used weighed only a quarter-ounce, 
or just about what the usual weighted 
weedless hook alone weighs, or a medium 
sized spinner. Five casts were made for 
accuracy at 60 and 70, or at 60 and 80 
feet, then five casts for distance alone. 
C. M. Lucky made the best showing of 
any contestant in these events, for he 
averaged 2.4 at 60 feet and 3.2 at 70, or 
2.8 for both distances, his furthest cast 
being within 5 feet of the center of the 
target at the longer distance. He fol- 
lowed this beautiful work with casts of 
94, 100, 110, 108 and 110 feet 1 inch, and 
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old-time casters who witnessed his skill 
said it was by far the finest exhibition 
they had ever seen. He used a 54-foot 
lancewood rod fitted with three guides 
less than a half-inch in diameter, the first 
guide and top being agate, the latter bent 
up at an angle to the tip. His line was 
no larger than an ordinary linen thread. 
It was hard-braided raw silk. His reel was 
an all-metal one listed as a sixty-yard 
size, and cost less than seven dollars. 

An event in which distance alone 
counted and east with half-ounce rubber 
frogs was won by Reuben C. Leonard, 
who broke the record with a cast measur- 
ing 143 feet 7 inches. Other casts were 
114 feet 2 inches, 138 feet, and 131 feet 
9 inches, all made consecutively. Mr. 
Leonard used in this great work a 54-foot 
split bamboo rod that is quite stiff. It 
has six agate guides and an agate top, and 
the remarkable thing, in view of the gen- 
eral adoption of enormous guides, is that 
the openings of the first three guides are 
about the size of a match, while it would 
be impossible to push a match through 
the three guides on the tip, the agate 
top also being small and bent back at an 
angle to the tip, so that the line runs 
straight through. All these guides are 
placed rather high above the rod, and 
Mr. Leonard claims the line is in this way 
kept out of contact with the rod, to 
which it cannot stick when wet. He 
used a very thin raw-silk line on a little 
metal reel of high grade. E. J. Mills, 
who cast 114 and 124 feet 3 inches in 
this event, used a seven-foot rod of split 
bamboo, fitted with rather large guides. 
H. W. Hawes cast 111 feet 6 inches and 
114 feet 2 inches, using reel and line 
similar to those described above, and a 
54-foot split rod with three agate guides 
less than a half-inch in diameter. 

In an event for distance only, with 
quarter-ounce frogs, Mr. Leonard broke 
the record with a cast of 115 feet 7 inches. 
He made another cast of 106 feet 2 inches, 
but unfortunately got out of the tank 
three times, the light being very dim at 
the time. Mr. Hawes went outside three 
times, too, which was unfortunate, as one 


of these casts was beyond the 125-foot 
mark. Both men used 54-foot split bam- 
boo rods fitted with agate guides, three 
in number, their diameter being less than 
a half-inch. The reels and lines were 
those mentioned above. 

An event open to half-ounce frogs, for 
dlistance and accuracy, was won by C. R. 
Woodward, who used an old-time rubber 
reel on a short steel rod about five feet in 
length and fitted with the large two-ring 
guides so often seen on Middle-West 
waters to-day. His average accuracy at 
60 feet was 4.2 feet and 6 feet at the 
longer distance, but his longest cast for 
distance was only 84 feet. 

Taken altogether, the rods used in this 
tournament were practical fishing rods. 
Some of them were too stiff to please 
most anglers who are fond of casting 
small spinners and other lures, but any 
one of them could be depended on to kill 
goodly bass in fine shape. Lightness was 
characteristic of them all. Some were a 
bit shorter than one would choose for 
fishing, but there was only one under 5 
feet, the majority being 54 or 6 feet in 
length. Split bamboo was the material 
used in all but three or four. Besides the 
lancewood rods there was one of betha- 
bara that handled well. One-piece rods 
were not much in evidence, the majority 
being two-piece with separate hand- 
grasp, or three-piece, the six-foot betha- 
bara rod mentioned being three-piece 
with separate handle. It is generally 
conceded that these many-piece rods are 
inferior to one-piece rods, but conven- 
ience in carrying decides this question. 

There is one very good reason why 
extremely short rods have not as yet 
taken the fancy of anglers of the Atlantic 
states. This is that  bait-casting for 
black bass is not practiced so much here 
as in the Middle states, fly-fishing occupy- 
ing their attention instead. For this 
reason, perhaps, there is less leaning to- 
ward short rods for tournament use, it 
being natural that contestants should use, 
as far as seemed practicable, fishing rods 
and not mere machines for shooting frog 
and line. 
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E left Kaslo, B.C., one happy day in 
the latter part of July, for a pros- 
pecting trip to the head of East river. 
East river is the east fork of the Duncan 
river and joins the latter about sixty 
miles above Kaslo. The Duncan lies 
between the Selkirk and Purcell ranges 
of mountains and the east fork, or East 
river, as it is called, flows from the heart 
of the Purcell mountains, one of the 
most abrupt and inaccessible places in 
British Columbia. 

Bob and I left Kaslo in a rowboat. 
Our outfit consisted of tent, blankets, 
provisions, cooking utensils and one 
rifle; also a pick, shovel and gold pan. 
After leaving the boat everything would 
have to be packed on our backs, and the 
roughness and steepness of the trails 
ahead of us compelled us to go as light as 
possible. The first twenty miles was up 
Kootenai lake, which we rowed the first 
day, over a smooth, glassy lake, taking 
turn about at the oars. After going 
some distance we thought to try a troll 
for some fish, and in the course of a few 
miles we took several trout and a 
sixteen-pound salmon. 

Kootenai lake is surrounded on all 
sides with snow-capped mountains; the 
perpetual snow-line, from five to eight 
miles distant and in some places much 
nearer, continually sends through innu- 
merable creeks a continual flow of icy 
water into the lake, keeping its waters 
cold and fresh all the time. At night there 
is a cool breeze down every creek (no 
matter which direction the creek flows), 
so cool that good warm clothing is com- 
fortable, and one can sleep under warm 
blankets. We reached the head of the 
lake about the middle of the afternoon, 
and as we could easily make the ten or 
twelve miles up the Duncan river to 
Howser lake the next day, thought it 
best to camp here, away from the mos- 
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quitoes. There are no mosquitoes on 
Kootenai lake, but the river, being lined 
on either side with brushy swamps and 
marshes, is literally black with them. 
We spread our blankets on the beach of 
the lake and exulted that we had the 
starry heavens for a roof that first night. 

We were up bright and early next 
morning, ready for the hard and dan- 
gerous trip up the Dunean river. The 
Dunean is very crooked and very rapid, 
so rapid in places that it is impossible to 
row against the current and requires an 
expert with a pole, or else a long tow- 
rope. We entered the river, and_ be- 
tween rowing, poling and wading, made 
very good headway. We had covered 
about four miles, when we accidentally 
hit a submerged log with the end of one 
of our oars and broke the blade. Weused 
nine-foot cedar oars, made light, with 
thin blades for rapid work. This acci- 
dent caused some delay, as we had to 
stop, cut a tree and make another oar 
with ax and pocket knife for tools—and 
the air black with mosquitoes. In a 
couple of hours we had made two new 
oars, one extra in case of another break, 
and resumed our journey. 

We made Howser lake by three o’clock; 
the distance may be ten miles by air line, 
but it is much farther by the winding 
river route. Howser lake is ten miles 
long; we rowed eight miles up to Jubilee 
point, a rocky peninsula extending out 
into the lake nearly a mile. After an 
early supper we spread our blankets in 
the open air and were sound asleep before 
it was fairly dark, for we were thoroughly 
tired. 

The days are long and the nights short 
here in the summer months, so short, in 
fact, that when we were aroused in the 
morning by the loons on the lake it 
seemed we had slept only an hour. We 
rolled out, a little sore from the work and 
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wetting of the day before, and by the 
time the red face of the sun peeped over 
the mountains we were pouring our 
steaming coffee. On leaving Jubilee 
point we noticed a cool breeze from the 
north, and before we had rowed a half- 
mile the wind had increased till the 
water was rolling high with whitecaps 
and our boat tossed and plunged. The 
shore here rises out of the water almost 
perpendicular, and to land a boat with 
waves running three feet high was im- 
possible. Rather than return we chanced 
meeting the same fate as two well-known 
prospectors whose boat, only two 
months before, was found full of water, 
while the occupants never returned to 
tell how it happened. We _ battled 
against the elements for nearly an hour 
before reaching the lee of the timber at 
the head of the lake. 

The trip on the upper river was much 
the same as on the lower. We broke 
another oar, but this time we had an 
extra one to replace it. On the way we 
shot two fine mallard ducks, and we 


reached Hall’s landing, the head of navi- 
gation, early and had plenty of time to 
cache our extra provisions and every- 
thing not absolutely necessary for our 
trip on foot before dark. We tried 
fishing here, but caught only two small 
white-fish. Trout and salmon like ciear 
water and will not stay where the water 
is the least bit muddy, as it was here. 
I cannot speak for other places where 
there are trout and salmon, as my expe- 
rience with them is confined wholly to 
this section. The hot sun of the day 
brings torrents of water down the sides 
of the mountains from the snow and 
glaciers, and all through the summer 
months the upper Dunean is a foot 
higher at night than it is in the morning. 
The water is quite muddy, and as cold as 
ice can make it. 

Our camp at Hall’s landing was very 
disagreeable on account of the myriads 
of mosquitoes. One of these is so large 
and cold that when he alights with a 
bump the sensation is not unlike that 
produced by a drop of water; and he is 
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so clumsy he rarely ever dodges the 
wicked slap aimed at him. They are 
here so thick that every slap smashes 
several of them, and one has to keep 
slapping with both hands. However, at 
about ten o’clock at night a cold, damp 
fog hangs low along the river, drenching 
everything with a dew as wet as a light 
rain, and the mosquitoes retire, but only 
to return with the first streak of light. 

We were up, had breakfast and our 
outfits rolled in our blankets and were 
off for East river, ten miles distant, very 
arly next morning. Our packs were 
heavy, but our hearts were light, for we 
were soon to enter an unexplored region ; 
unexplored even by the hardy pros- 
pector and too rough and unpromising 
for the trapper; where the crack of the 
hunter’s rifle had never made an echo 
and where the game had yet to see a 
human being. Owing to the weight of 
our packs (about eighty pounds each), 
our progress was necessarily slow. And 
the flats were cut with sloughs and chan- 
nels running to the river, some of them 
deep and wide, which caused consider- 
able trouble hunting logs to cross upon. 
Where the water was shallow we took 
Shank’s ferry, sometimes above our 
knees in mud and water. We reached 
the mouth of East river about four 
o’clock and pitched our tent on the bank 
of a roaring torrent at the mouth of a 
‘afion. It is surprising how much noise 
a stream can make in a narrow cafon, 
the sound being held in by the high walls 
and tall, dense timber. Our camp here 
was very cool, being in the thick, mossy 
timber, the ground moss a foot thick and 
the trees full of a light, green moss hang- 
ing in strings and rolls, some of them 
several feet in length. 

The next four days was torturesome 
work; up and down, over rocks and logs, 
then under rocks and logs; hanging to 
brush with our hands and kicking toe 
holds with our feet; crawling on hands 
_and knees along some narrow, shelving 
rock, always with a roaring stream be- 
neath, waiting to dash to destruction any 
one who made a mis-step or a slip. 
Sometimes we were down close to the 
water, then again four or five hundred 
feet above it; sometimes we had the 
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grandest of views, again sickening hor- 
rors of an awful chasm. 

The brush here is all lopped downhill 
from the weight of the winter snow. 
Then new sprouts grow up at right 
angles, which in turn get lopped down- 
hill from the same cause, until the whole 


mass forms an almost impenetrable 
tangle. The snow-slides, especially at 


the bottoms, are one tangled mass of 
alders, wild raspberry bushes, nettles and 
devil clubs. 

This is the home of the bear. Hardly 
an hour passed without our hearing a 
crashing ahead as some bear was 
roused and made off. The Purcell 
mountain bears will nearly always make 
good their escape if they hear or smell 
the coming danger in time; if approached 
very close and surprised they will nearly 
always fight. 

White goats are also very plentiful, and 
we often saw them on the cliffs above us. 
On one point of rocks across a cafion we 
counted sixteen, some standing and 
some lying down. They apparently saw 
us, but let us pass without showing any 
excitement, and only a few of those 
lying down got up. 

As we got nearer the head of the river 
the snow-slides were more numerous; 
one slide after another, with just a little 
strip of timber between, a point of rocks 
sticking up high enough to split the 
sliding snow, or a ridge offered protection 
to the timber. Other places were swept 
clean, excepting the smaller growth, 
which bends down and lets the snow 
slide over it. We encountered one slide 
that required three hours of continuous 
toil to cross, being covered with the 
usual tangle of alders and devil clubs, the 
alders, reaching the size of three or four 
inches in diameter, lopped downhill and 
crossed in every conceivable manner. 
The only way we could proceed was to 
straddle through them, sometimes not 
being able to reach the ground with 
either foot. Here and there we found 
large piles of snow remaining from the 
enormous quantities which collect along 
the river every winter, and in some 
places we were able to cross the river 
on snow bridges or arches. 

At the end of the fifth day we reached 
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the head of East river, sixteen miles from 
its mouth. As we had to lie in camp one 
day on account of rain we had only 
traveled four days, making an aver- 
age of four miles a day. The sight here 
at the head of East river is one not to be 
soon forgotten. East river, instead of 
tapering off into small creeks, as most 
rivers do, gushes forth in full bloom from 
under a large glacier. As we stood 
facing this wall of blue ice, we could see 
numerous smaller glaciers on either side, 
and high up in every nook or gully were 
huge chunks of ice; some looked as 
though they were about to break off and 
come down. At the right was one sharp 
needle-like peak with its extreme pinna- 
cle hidden in the clouds, which gave it 
the appearance of having the top cut off. 

Again we looked at the great East 
river glacier. We now saw large cracks 
running crosswise, with huge blocks 
leaning outward, which had before been 
unnoticed. We also noticed that the 
descent of the river was so steep that, 
should one of those blocks of ice break off, 
it would sweep everything before it for at 
least a half-mile. We lost no time mak- 
ing back tracks. 

Retracing our steps for about a mile 
we took up the side of the mountain to 
the south, as the chances of making the 
top of the ridge were fair. All our views 
so far had been confined to the narrow 
canon of the river and we desired a view 
from the summit. After half a day’s 
steep climb we reached a grassy bench, 
only a short distance from the summit, 
and as the weather looked threatening 
and a damp mist was settling around us, 
we put up our tent. This was an ideal 
camp ground, with water and plenty of 
dry wood. 

We did not expect to camp here for 
four days on account of rain, but such 
was the case. Those were four very mis- 
erable days, indeed. It was too wet to 
stand around a camp-fire and too cold to 
lie in the tent away from the fire. It was 
part rain and part snow, although the 
snow soon melted and at no time was 
more than a couple of inches deep. At 
times when the rain would cease, or 
nearly cease, we would make short trips 
prospecting near camp. We shot a goat, 
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but found him too old and “strong” for 
food. White grouse, or rock ptarmigans, 
were quite plentiful; we could hear them 
make their screaming call on the rocky 
hill above us in the evening, but we suc- 
ceeded in getting only one. We solved the 
meat question, however, by cooking a 
whistling marmot, and found him quite 
palatable. The warm sun of the fifth day 
was most acceptable. Our blankets 
were damp and the salt and sugar were 
almost a mush. But two hours of sun- 
shine on one side and a big camp-fire on 
the other put our tent and outfit in shape 
to be rolled for the march. 

We had to follow this bench for about 
two miles, and cross a very steep glacier 
before we found a place to climb the last 
ascent to the top of the ridge. But what 
a view! The ridge proved to be the main 
back-bone to the Purcell range. To the 
north we could see the headwaters of two 
forks of the Spillimacheen river; we could 
trace these streams far down toward the 
upper Columbia. To the east we could 
see the headwaters of Howser creek; to 
the west we looked down East river, but 
the view to the south was shut off by the 
rough, craggy peaks of the ridge we were 
on. We followed this ridge for several 
miles, as far as we could, and then worked 
our way down a small fork of East river, 
coming in on the south side. Here we 
made camp during another rain, which 
lasted three days. 

Our supply of provisions by this time 
was running low, and as we planned to 
come out across the range back to Hall’s 
landing we were uncertain as to the time 
it would take. Perhaps we could not 
cross; then we would have to come back 
and go down East river again. So we 
made a point of watching out sharply for 
an opportunity to get meat, and Bob 
soon bagged a fine goat. With a quan- 
tity of jerked meat our supply of pro- 
visions for the remaining part of the trip 
was insured. 

Our next move was to the south, across 
the summit, to the head of Bear creek 
and down to Hall’s landing. As we 
ascended through a series of delightful 
little basins we saw goats grazing on 
every side. They are very awkward and 
clumsy when running on the level 
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ground. We saw lots of white grouse 
here, and often the old hen with her 
brood of young chicks. The young ones 
van fly when only a few days old. Jays 
and Clark’s crows were also very plentiful, 
and very noisy. The day was hot and 
we continually heard the rumble of rocks 
or ice, detached by the recent rains, 
crashing down some cliff. By nightfall 
we reached the bottom of a large glacier 
in the pass, which we must cross or go 
back, for the mountains were inaccessible 
on either side. Our camp near this glacier 
was very cold; the ground froze hard and 
the ice on the small pools of water would 
bear our weight in the morning. We 
skirted along the bottom of this glacier 
about a mile before finding a suitable 
place to mount the ice. We started 
across at seven o’clock in the morning 
and reached bare ground on the other 
side a little before one. The walking was 
fairly good in most places. We crossed 
several treacherous cracks; the largest, 
about twenty feet wide, we crossed on a 
snow bridge, or drift, near a point of rocks 
at the side. We could see down into this 
crack fully fifty feet. The fresh snow on 
the highest part of this glacier was six 
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inches deep, and the sun shone so brightly 
we were threatened with snow blindness. 

We made the remaining distance 
down Bear creek in two days and found 
this route much easier than the one on 
East river. About half-way down we ran 
across two prospectors doing assessment 
work on a claim; they were the first 
human beings we had seen since leaving 
Hall’s landing. We were absent from 
our boat just eighteen days, and apart 
from the two rainy spells had a delightful 
trip. Returning in the boat to Kaslo 
required only a day and a half. 

Did we find ore? Yes, in several 
places, but none that we thought would 
pay in such an inaccessible country. In 
one place we found very rich ore, anti- 
monial silver; it was only float, however, 


* and we were unable to find the lead from 


which it came. Do we like these hard 
trips? Yes; to a lover of nature pros- 
pecting holds a peculiar fascination. The 
possibility of wealth, coupled with the 
excitement of hunting, fishing, and ex- 
ploring, renders the prospector’s life one 
continual round of sport. And as a 
sporting country I believe the Purcell 
mountains have a big future. 
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THE GLORIES OF THE MARSH-LANDS 


By HERBERT R. SASS 


[? is, I take it, quite safe to affirm that, 

of all the varied forms of land occur- 
ring on this green earth, there is none 
which has been so persistently and un- 
justly neglected by wielders of the pen 
as that which we know as salt-marsh. 
Mountain and valley, upland and low- 
land, forest and prairie countless men 
have praised from time immemorial; but 
seldom indeed has there arisen essayist 
or poet whose heart has prompted him 
to uphold the virtues of the marsh. 
Sidney Lanier, it is true, in one of his 
most notable poems, sang of the marshes 
of Glyn; and others of lesser fame have 
chosen a similar theme. With these few 
exceptions, however, men have failed to 
give the marshes their due; and this 
charge of neglect applies not only to the 
poets of this and every other age but also 
to that peculiarly modern school of half- 
literary, half-scientific writers whose 
works deal exclusively with nature in her 
various phases and with life in the open 
air. 

In the long, lazy season of summer, 
when powder burning is unlawful, there 
comes to almost every man who loves 
outdoor life a fretful impatience, a sort of 
unreasoning desire to be instantly away. 
At such times the sportsman, happy with 
anticipation, dreaming of the camping 
days which he will soon experience, is 
among the most restless of men. A great 
eagerness seems to pervade his spirit, a 
yearning for the wilderness which can 
scarcely brook delay. Then it is, when 
the spirit of unrest is in him, when in his 
mind he hears indistinctly the ancient 
all of Nature, that he should rise with 
the sun and spend a day on the marshes. 
For about those wide, uninhabited flats 
he will find something that is in harmony 
with his own mood, something myster- 
ious and indefinable that will soothe and 
satisfy him. Moreover, if he is a practi- 
cal naturalist as well as a sportsman, he 
will find work for eye and brain and the 
hours will not hang heavy on his hands. 


lor me, the chief charm of the marsh- 
lands lies in their wilderness. They are 
to-day just what they were five hundred 
years ago when Columbus found a new 
world and called it Spain’s. The stamp 
of civilization is plain upon the land. 
Not so the marsh. It is now as it has 
been for centuries—as, perhaps, it will be 
until Nature herself slowly works in it a 
change. On the creeks that, winding 
here and there through the flat, treeless 
wastes, form the only roads that man 
may travel, the boatman meets to-day 
no Indian warrior in his light dug-out. 
Instead he passes now and then an occa- 
sional negro hunter or fisher, toiling at 
the heavy oars of his ponderous batteau 
and going on his way, after the manner 
of his race, usually without a word or a 
nod. In this one respect the marshes are 
changed; their creeks are now the 
thoroughfares not of the warlike redskin 
but of the peace-loving negro. As re- 
gards all else, they are remnants of the 
ancient wilderness, relics of the America 
that exists no longer—of America as it 
was before it received its name. 

A day in June on the marshes is full 
of joy to him who is sensible of the beauty 
and wonder of the world. To the sports- 
man-naturalist such a day will long be 
memorable, for on every hand are the 
animals of a hundred different kinds that 
make up the marsh-land fauna. Most 
noticeable of all, perhaps, are those old 
friends the clapper rail—the commonest, 
noisiest, most thoroughly democratic of 
all the marsh-dwelling birds. So abund- 
ant are they and so boistrous that at 
times they are veritable nuisances. In 
the earlier hours of the morning and again 
about sunset the air fairly rings with their 
clamoring. Here, there, and everywhere 
they cackle to one another, their sharp 
cries rising now far away, now close at 
hand, up from the imperturbable face of 
the great waste of green. In the evening, 
when for several hours the solitary boat- 
man has heard searcely a sound save the 
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gentle singing of the mockingbirds in the 
woodlands far away and the deep 
“Skau” of a passing green heron, the 
uproar breaks out again. The clapper, 
nevertheless, is an attractive bird. The 
meditative rambler cannot fail to like it, 
just as he cannot fail to like the crow, 
the jay, and others despite the fact that 
their raucous cries so often spoil the effect 
of some sweet songster’s morning carol. 
It is pleasant to come down to the 
marsh at sunrise and hear countless 
game birds talking to one another loudly, 
fearlessly, unafraid of man. And then, 
too, how nobly the rail hold their own in 
the deadly struggle for life, though the 
professional hunter, unmoved by com- 
passion and unrestrained by law, slaugh- 
ters them by thousands! When one con- 
siders the immense number of rail killed 
every year for the market, the present 
abundance of the species is little short 
of marvelous; for, in spite of this annual 
weeding-out, it is difficult to believe that 
the Carolina marshes even in their 
palmiest days can have supported many 
more clappers than at present. Partly, 
no doubt, the success of the ‘marsh hen,” 
as the species is known hereabouts, is due 
to the perfect accord which exists be- 
tween its structure and habits and the 
conditions of life which surround it; for 
there is no other existing group of birds 
so thoroughly at home in the marsh as 
the modern family of the Rallidae. This 
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fact, however, is offset by the rail’s weak- 
ness of flight; for, though the perfection 
of its adaptation to environment may 
have rendered wings of little use in the 
struggle against its other enemies, there 
ean be no doubt at all that its lack of 
wing power is a serious disadvantage in 
its efforts to evade man. It is rather to 
the vastness of its marsh-land home that 
the clapper rail owes its success in this 
struggle. Over those wide green flats 
which form the neutral ground between 
the land and the water the hand of the 
tyrant has but little authority, and the 
lesser creatures battle for existence only 
with one another. For such strife the 
rail has become excellently adapted 
through long years of change, and con- 
sequently its days will be long in the land. 
Common as is the clapper on the marshes, 
it is the bird’s voice rather than the bird 
itself which is so familiar to those who 
follow the creeks, since for every rail 
seen by the boatman a score or so are 
heard. 

Far different are the various members 
of the heron kind—birds which are almost 
as common on the marsh-lands as are 
fowls in the barnyard and which are to 
my mind by far the most interesting of 
all the feathered marsh dwellers. It is 
the herons, rather than any other group 
of animals, that give to the Carolina salt- 
flats their distinctly tropical appearance; 
for they are a tropic-loving tribe, these 
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long-shanked waders, associated always 
in one’s mind with a hot, moist climate 
and a rank luxuriant vegetation. Here 
on the South Atlantic coast we are blessed 
with at least ten species, eight herons and 
two bitterns, but of these four or five are 
as rare as the others are abundant. 
Chief among them all is that fantastic 
and yet stately hunter of muddy creek 
shores, the great blue heron. The tallest 
bird even of this bird-favored coast— 
save perhaps the very rare flamingo and 
the still rarer whooping crane—the great 
blue heron nevertheless so common 
that save in the minds of visitors from 
cooler climes it excites no admiration and 
but little interest. 

By the meditative rambler alone is 
this splendid bird given its just meed of 
admiration. To one whose mind is in 
harmony with the marshes, the giant 
heron is indeed a king and about it there 
is an atmosphere of wonder and mystery 
peculiarly appropriate to the wide flats 
which it loves. Whence come these 
huge, fantastic birds when, in the early 
morning, they flap their way with twisted 
necks and rigid legs out from the re- 
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cesses of some unknown inland swamp? 
Whither in the evening do they return? 
As the sun dips lower and lower behind 
the purple rim of forest, the solitary boat- 
man, rowing slowly homeward, sees heron 
after heron pass overhead, the lance-like 
beak projecting straight forward, the 
slender neck bent and doubled like a 
snake, the great wings beating the air 
with slow rythmic motion. Bird after 
hird—in silence usually, though now and 
again uttering a loud, hoarse “ Arh-h-h-h” 

they sweep onward over the flats to- 
ward unknown roosts in the swamps. 

There are scores of other marsh-dwell- 
ers, each of interest to those who love the 
open, from the beautiful snowy heron, 
as common on the Carolina marshes to- 
day as though the plume hunter were a 
myth, to the ugly alligator which certain 
learned men who have never visited this 
coast believe to be on the verge of ex- 
tinction. All these the wayfarer on the 
marsh creeks will meet and learn to 
know, and from the study of this multi- 
tude of creatures in their lonely home, 
he will derive an enjoyment second only 
to that which gun and rod afford. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O. U. 


XXX—TuHE BLvEBILL 

THE bluebill (Aythya marila), some- 

times termed blackhead,raft or float- 
ing and scaup duck, abounds through- 
out North America from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, north through British Amer- 
ica to 70 degrees latitude and beyond; 
south to the West India Islands and Cen- 
tral America. 

The first issue of the bluebills follows 
up the first thaw, wherever running water 
exists in the water holes and channels of 
lakes and rivers; rarely leaving the frost 
line until open water has appeared. Some 
years they appear in great numbers, 
other times are conspicuous by their 
searcity, although food abounds and 
water exists everywhere. They prefer 
still, deep water, rather than running 
streams, and naturally the deep lakes, 
bayous and ponds are the most fre- 
quented. They do not mix much with 
either the ringbill (Collaris) or the 
smaller bluebill (A ffinis), preferring their 
own species. 

The second issue arrives a few days 
after the first has departed northward, 
staying a longer time and is joined before 
it leaves by the third issue, which breeds 
from the confines of the United States 
northward. 

The third issue of the spring flight 
forms the first fall issue, and are not 
fully feathered when the season opens. 
They range slowly southward, being 
overtaken by the second issue, which 
bred intermediately between the first and 
third. The last issue rushes down, fol- 
lowing the open water, remaining as long 
as there are open places; they frequent 
Lake Michigan quite late, until ice drives 
them south. 

The feeding grounds of the bluebills 
are upon deep lakes, bayous, ponds and 
musquaids, inlets and bays on the sea- 
coast, and large rivers. The playground 


is upon open water, or open places sur- 
rounded by lotus and pond lilies, some- 
times on sand bars, where they bask in 
the sun; upon open lakes they form or 
drift into flocks, from which they have 
obtained the name of raft ducks. 

They roost in open water-holes, in cane, 
bushy shores of bayous, lakes, ete. Their 
all is a “p-u-r-r, p-u-r-r,” although they 
often utter a modest quack. They nest 
from 40 degrees latitude to 70 degrees and 
beyond, forming a rude, bunchy nest in 
flags, canes, rushes, willows, wild rice 
or heavy grasses. Their clutch is from 
eight to ten dirty-white eggs, usually 
blotched or streaked with a yellowish 
brown. 

Bluebills decoy readily when not too 
steadily shot at, swinging in to decoys 
and dropping into the water, either 
amongst or beside of them; resting for a 
minute or two, then swimming towards 
or among them. Even when shot at 
they often fly up, wheel and return; 
some of the flock, even, may stay among 
the decoys until the second shot. They 
fly at a high rate of speed, usually in 
lines more than in compact flocks, hence 
many are killed at a shot as they pitch in, 
or swing to drop against the wind, as 
they do if it be blowing heavily; at other 
times they dart in regardless of the wind. 

Following the Mississippi river, large 
flocks diverge, passing over the Fox 
Lake region with its numerous lakes; 
others diverge and pass over lakes 
Wolf, Hyde, Calumet, ete., on their way 
up the shores of Lake Michigan, and 
still another flight follows up the Mis- 
souri river northward over other lakes, 
and others take the Western course. 

The best shooting is early and late, 
from daylight to ten a.m., and from three 
to sunset in the afternoon; although many 
birds are moving all day if the wind be 
fresh or they are chased up and shot at 
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upon their playgrounds. A dull, cloudy 
day is better than a warm one, and 
blustering rather than quiet weather. 

The two species of bluebills are well 
recognized by their size and shape, as 
well as by their various grounds and 
ranges. The smaller species (Aythya 
affinis), termed little bluebill, scaup or 
blackhead, frequents the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts more than the interior; in 
the latter they are rarely found, except 
scattering over the lake region. They 
range from British America and islands 
beyond to South America and the West 
India Islands, nesting from 45 degrees 
northward, becoming more abundant over 
the Canadian lakes. The species keep 
to themselves as a rule, inhabit the same 
grounds in search of the same food. The 
fall migration of the smaller variety 
consists of two issues, coming down late. 
Its clutch is from ten to fourteen dirty- 
white eggs, less marked or blotched than 
the larger variety. Its length is 15.00 to 
16.00 inches; wing, 7.75; tarsus, 1.20; 
extent, 26.00; mid-toe, 2.10. Now and 
then a bluebill is killed ranging between 
the two varieties which was evidently a 
cross between them; for it invariably car- 
ries the markings of both. 

As food bluebills are excellent, and are 
in demand for the table—although in 
these days of cold storage and inter- 
state laws, one not familiar with the 
bird may readily be fooled in a hotel or 
restaurant with a coot or mudhen, or a 
rail of the king variety (Rallus elegans), 
on toast—the contour of the breast and 
wishbone ought to aid one who is a 
sportsman in detecting the fraud. 

In placing decoys, it will be found 
advisable to place them in two bunches, 
with a few scattered around, thus giving 
the birds a chance to drop in between 
and in front of the blind, also allowing 
a better flock shot if they dip and pass 
on to either bunch of decoys. 

Years ago here in the Middle West 
there was splendid bluebill shooting on 
Hyde, Wolff and Calumet lakes, but too 
much shooting has driven them away. 
Today they do not stop long upon these 
lakes. The Fox lake region is still good, 
although badly burnt out by Sunday 


shooting. Upon Fox lake with the flight 
north through Grass, over to Camp lakes, 
or through the Grass lake outlet to lakes 
Marie, Channel and Catharine, or Echo, 
lake as it is often termed, not forgetting 
the other small lakes, good shooting may 
generally be found; especially upon the 
flight from Fox lake northward up Grass 
lake. 

The shooting south of St. Louis is still 
good in places, but many fine spots have 
been killed by drainage, notably Big, 
Upper and Lower Little lakes, Mud and 
Swan ponds. The Oquaro river and 
around Prairie de Roche, the St. Clair 
flats, the Illinois river near Meredosia, 
Spring, Mud, Clear and Thompsons 
lakes, are good—according to the 
amount of water and food. In the 
North nearly ali the lakes of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are good. In the West 
those of Iowa and Nebraska, also Dakota, 
are good early in the fall, affording good 
shooting before the bluebills work south- 
ward. 

A bluebill is rather a tough bird to kill 
cleanly ; if winged, like all the divers, they 
rapidly make their way below the sur- 
face. Reaching up their bills for a breath 
or two, then sinking, they continue 
their way near the bottom, following 
closely all the weed lines and patches 
possible. One must shoot well ahead to 
kill, also shoot over all winged ones as 
quickly as possible, before leaving the 
blind. 

Blinds can be made of any kind of 
material that will hide a boat and the 
shooter; so long as one builds from 
material similar in shade and color to the 
surroundings. They are more easily 
decoyed than ringbills, which they 
approach in size and shape as well as 
habits. 

Bluebills migrate from both North and 
South at night, flying high in the air, 
straight across country. Often after 
dark the whistle of their wings, as flock 
after flock follows each in rapid sueces- 
sion, may be heard, as the weary hunter 
slowly poles his boat to camp, or drives 
homeward from some neighboring lake. 

Length, 18.20; wing, 9.00; tarsus, 1.60; 
extent, 32.00; mid toe, 2.30, 
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It may be laid down as a primary truth in 
regard to bird habits that they take no account 
of the calendar. Temperature is 
OUR not by any means the determinant 
WINTER of their abiding place. Where the 
BIRDS  wildings pass the winter depends 
almost solely upon conditions affect - 
ing thetr food supply. It has been my expe- 
rience that abundance of table fare will tempt 
wild life into the most unusual and hazardous 
adventure. I doubt if birds are nearly as 
weatherwise as we think them. With them as 
with man, an empty stomach or the promise 
of a substantial menu outweighs their better 
judgment, and, I might add, wild animals are 
true bon vivantes, the duress of want holding 
them only when climatic conditions are most 
hostile. For this reason those rigors which 
destroy their usual provender come upon them 
with terrible severity, accompanied by heavy 
destruction. 

If the grass and weed seeds are accessible for 
an unusual period, many birds (finches) that 
usually winter south, will remain with us far 
into the winter, and perhaps the year round. 
When a warm wave of a few days’ or weeks’ 
duration brings into activity hosts of insect 
life, though in midwinter, the fly catchers and 
worm eaters are sure to visit us. 

Pennsylvania is a bird border state, that is, 
it lies between the winter and summer, the 
north and the south of our migratory birds. 
There are few winters of which some days may 
not be said to be “just like summer.” These 
“spells” are the Edenic tempters of our feath- 
ered brothers, leading them by an appeal to a 
very natural desire—feeding—to desert known 
safety for untried and uncertain pastures. 
Death lurks here on every hand. A sudden 
snow and consequent blizzard does not even 
permit them an escort with “flaming sword” 
without the paradise of their “fall,” but strikes 
them down mercilessly without hope or help. 

Not only are these struck 
down in the day of their transgression, but 
many of our resident birds—among them a 
great many of our so-called “game” birds 
fall innocent and uncared-for victims of inclem- 


transgressors 


encies no wit or ingenuity possible to them can 
escape. Some sad fatality of destiny mocks 
their feeble power and the storm wind rides 
triumphant over their lifeless bodies, for there 
is no succor. Some say they detect mournful 
voices in the nightwinds’s unseemly visit. 
May these not be wraiths of departed songs 
and cheer, as the Indian—Nature’s child and 
confidant—repeats in his beautiful legend? 

One late December day a few years ago the 
upland fields of central Pannsylvania were 
literally “alive” with meadow larks and field 
sparrows, brought out by a continued warm 
wave. Grasshoppers, crickets, bees and other 
insect life of the fields somewhat 
abundant—as they will with two or three days’ 
warmth—and spiders spun their webs and 
fairy stairways from stubble to stubble; the 
greenth of a mistimed summer revivified the 
hardier blades, and the pregnant tingle of life 
lifted the golden stars of countless dandelions 
and spread them like rare jewels over the late 
bleak and sterile slopes. Heat waves danced 
and vibrated tremulously over the landscape, 
kissing in no insincere fashion and _ plighting 
their troth to the frail children who now were 
dreaming of a happy spring. Who among us 
even would not away to the fields at such 
times? How much more Nature’s real chil- 
dren. 

There followed that evening one of those 
sublime and gorgeous sunsets that carry the 
soul into realms beyond the pale of mere 
things and into the great myteries of being. 
Life and hope were made one. 

Morning looked out upon a scene of equal 
beauty, though vastly different in its aspects. 
Earth had perchance called out for change and 
—rest! She had surely brought her sacrifice. 
A deep snow had fallen—the inception of a 
blizzard of exceptional severity—and by 
nightfall all things were encased in thick 
layers of ice and snow. A more picturesque 
vista could scarce be imagined—picturesque 
as a visual panorama from a snug posture back 
of some friendly window—but to the unfor- 
tunate poor of the fields and woods how deso- 
late, how terrible! 


became 
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None save the birds themselves can know 
the tragedy of those succeeding days and 
nights and weeks. No one can compute the 
destruction to bird life, and animal life as well, 
that followed. No one cares to estimate it or 
even dwell upon it. 

Can anything at all be done to mitigate the 
hardships of our brothers, the birds? From 
the standpoint of economic utility should 
anything be done? C. Leon Brumbaugh. 


Edward Carpenter tells us the nations of 
antiquity that acquired the highest civiliza- 
tion never survived it. And Pro- 
TO THE fessor Willitson of the North- 
COUNTRY western University says that 
bird life will supersede the 
human race as the dominant species in the 
world at some far remote time. Grab a root, 
somebody; the koosy-oonek has taken the 
paddles and the grasshoppers have chewed up 
the anchor-rope! 

Whither indeed? Where is that fellow with 
cave-man proclivities? Let us go follow him, 
lest we become too civilized. 
may be vibbling at our statesmen, our thinkers. 
Why Broadway rather than the tote-road, 
Euclid avenue than the wilderness? To the 
country—some of us—before the dodo bird 
comes! 


Soon goslings 


Recently while looking at a new map of a 
certain district in Canada, the most noticeable 
feature of which was the fre- 
FOR RE- quency of the heavily-let- 
DISCOVERY _ tered word ‘Unexplored,”’ 
we remembered having seen 
a similar map. As we continued to look it 
occurred to us that on the former and much 
older map the word ‘Unexplored” did not 
appear, and in its place there were neatly drawn 
township and section lines, showing where the 
surveyors had been. 

It is our good fortune to claim acquaintance 
with one or two bona fide explorers, and from 
what we have been told of the fascination of 
trekking into an unexplored country, we infer 
that a good imitation should be diverting, to 
say the least. Should the reader incline toward 
amateur exploration, we suggest that it might 
be well to keep an eye open for this new map. 
One of the most successful writers of outdoor 
fiction has of late found pleasure and profit in 
re-discovering the West. Another might find 
some enjoyment in discovering surveyors’ 
blazes on undiscovered trees. Then, too, he 
could trace his route across the unmarred 
white expanse of his map in red ink, and so 
have his proof. Were a lake or a stream en- 
countered it could be drawn in upon the blank 
map and named for the discoverer. And on his 


return home, the explorer could show his map 
to the man from the local newspaper and tell 
him his story, and the man of news might give 
him a three-column “boost”—which would be 
valuable should the explorer be a professional 
man, or aspire for the atteition of society. An 
illustrated lecture or so—. But why digress? 

We withhold the name of the publisher of 
this most convenient map, fearing that a rush 
of explorers such as FIELD AND STREAM might 
incite would be undesirable. We will divulge 
to a limited number. Send details of your 
equipment, your height, weight and the cireum- 
ference of your biceps—in inches—etc. ; briefly 
outline your ability to “live off the land,” your 
willingness to subsist on such morsels as worn- 
out shoepacs, pack-straps and the like, and 
send a lock of your hair—if possible—and a 
two-cent stamp. 


A daily newspaper of Trenton, N. J., finds 
itself constrained to say editorially that ‘‘Why 
Jerseymen should be denied the 
privilege of buying Kentucky 
quail in a Newark market, in 
order that violations of the state game laws 
should be more easily prevented, is not clear, 
and the recent raid upon a storage company 
where game shot by a Newarker was being kept 
until he could give it away, was regarded by 
many as approaching an outrage.” 

We confess to sympathy with the unfortu- 
nate Newarker who had either so few friends or 
so much game that he had been compelled to 
keep the game in storage pending opportunities 
to give it away. To provide against future 
confiseations of the sort, we offer at any time 
to forward free of charge to anyone in like 
straits, the names of nearby subscribers to 
FIELD AND STREAM, who will, we feel sure, 
gladly accept donations of game. 


TOO BAD 


As to trouble arising from the attempt to sell 
Kentucky quail in New Jersey markets, we 
STOP IT submit that here is another argu- 

ment in favor of a law in every 
state and territory prohibiting the sale of game. 
Surely Kentucky would rather her quail were 
not offered for sale in New Jersey. 

From the very many letters Fretp AnD 
SrreaM has received from readers in every 
state and territory in the Union, containing 
expressions of sympathy with the movement 
against the sale of game, we infer that those 
who are opposed to it must be only market 
shooters, dealers, hotel and restaurant keepers, 
and a few over-fed individuals who never have 
earned the right to eat game by shooting it 
themselves. Newspapers sometimes are in- 
fluenced to uphold ill-advised practices because 
of a desire to pander to good advertisers, or 
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through a misconception of what is and what 
is not the sort of claptrap that is effectual with 
the public. We opine that not more than one 
newspaper in a hundred understands, nor has 
at heart, the principles of perpetuating the 
supply of game and fish. Why interfere with 
the game wardens in stopping the sale of game? 


Just a clipping, we know not the name of its 
author, but it appeals to us as sound advice as 
pertaining to that most 
elusive quantity, success: 

“For my part, I have no 
use for excuses for not doing 
a thing—there is no excuse for excuses. They 
weaken character; they make a person after a 
while a walking apology instead of a man who 
has a right to hold his head up and walk fear- 
lessly and have his word count in council. 
The world has no use for a weakling, with a 
ready tongue for excuses, but unwilling hands 
for work. The best word of advice I could give 
to young men starting out in any business is, 
avoid the necessity for the first excuse. 
Master the first task that is given you, and 
master the next and the next— on’t let them 
master you. In this way, and in this way only, 
will you grow strong, and courageous, and 
able, to do many things that at first seemed 
beyond you. But if you begin life with an 
apology for something not done, you have 
already entered the path of unsuccess and of 
mediocrity.” 


FOR THE 
YOUNG MEN 


We are truly sorry that every reader of 
FIELD AND STREAM is not intimately acquainted 
with the Mississippi river. 
THE FATHER We have been on the Father 
OF WATERS _ of Waters at all seasons of 
the year, by night and by 
day; the tawny flood of the great river has 
closed over our devoted head on many sunny 
spring days, and the dread fingers of the under- 
tow have grasped hard at our frightened toes 
by night; we have counted the echoes of a 
distant ten-gauge on a foggy morning in spring 
when all the lowlands were one vast lake, and 
we have fished with everything from a bass-fly 
to a pitchfork. And we love the Father of 
Waters; for he has been a good friend. 

The Mississippi is as a river what Broadway 
is as a street, the most cosmopolitan in America. 
Accordingly it is by far the most interesting. 
Given a show, it will teach one many things, 
not the least of which is that there is more to 
“see” at night than in the daytime. But one 
can not appreciate this until he has lived on the 
river as one of its people, and been a part of the 
nocturnal activities. One should make the 
acquaintance of the night-reveling muskrat, 
the carousing Ojibway, the festive ‘possum and 


’coon, the sleepless cottontail, the marauding 
ywl, the restless wildfowl and the prowling 
shanty-boat man and his dog; below the 
mouth of the Ohio his pleasure may be to 
encounter an occasional bear, or a panther, 
and surely many night-operating negroes. 
Undoubtedly the first step is to make the 
acquaintance of our old friend the night- 
feeding cat-fish. You will begin to ‘ 
things with your ears, with your hands and 
with your sense of direction. Soon you will 
“know the river’; and knowing it by night as 
well as by day, in fair weather or foul, will love 
it above all other rivers that run. 


‘see”’ 


The Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel agrees with 
FIELD AND STREAM that the small city or town 
is a better environment for 
the average young man that 
has in view a business or pro- 
fessional career, than any 
large city. We quote from a recent editorial: 

“Such a view as expressed by FreLp AND 
SrreAM to-day has more supporters than it 
had a few years ago, for conditions surrounding 
so-called country life—especially life in the 
strictly rural districts—are steadily improving. 
It would not be surprising if the next federal 
census should indicate a marked falling off in 
the rush cityward. 

“This question of whether it is best for the 
‘country’ young man of to-day to seek his 
fortune among the great masses of population, 
or remain at home, is one which should be 
settled in each individual case according to the 
conditions involved. No general rule can be 
laid down—it all depends on the man and the 
circumstances. Many young men must go to 
the big cities to succeed in their chosen line of 
work. But because of their anxiousness to 
forsake the ‘simple’ for ‘strenuous’ life, many 
others miss splendid opportunities at home. 
These opportunities frequently are under the 
surface, but it only requires a young man of the 
right caliber to bring them out.” 


UNDER THE 
SURFACE 


The use of feathers and birds on women’s 
hats, as we all know, has caused the destruction 
of many millions of the most 


MISSOURI'S beautiful of the harmless 
BIRD LAW feathered creatures of the 
world. That not a few 


species that have suffered decimation are of 
economic value has only of recent years received 
consideration. But, once enthused with the 
virtue of any movement, it is typical of Ameri- 
can legislators to enact strange and wonderful 
measures, and now we are told that, after June 
16, it shall be unlawful for any woman in 
Missouri to adorn her headgear with feathers of 
birds other than the ostrich, domestic fowls, 
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English sparrows, hawks, horned owls, and 
crows! 

We are amused. In fancy we see Missouri 
attempting to enforce her new bird law: The 
stern officer of the law is admonished to go 
hang, by an indignant dame who says she lives 
in Topeka; a nice young woman from Ft. 
Smith says she wouldn’t live in Missouri if she 
had to, and it is last year’s hat made over any- 
way; a pretty girl from Lexington is so ex- 
asperated she can hardly talk, and it is her 
sister’s hat anyway, and Sister is in Kentucky, 
so there! Meanwhile the traffic in Missouri 
bird-skins goes merrily on; for what’s to 
hinder it, so long as it is only required by law 
that the feathers are not to be worn in Mis- 
souri? 

The moral effect of Missouri’s bird law may 
be of some small value, since there are, no 
doubt, women that will not wish to disregard 
even the requirements of a law so hopelessly 
futile. Tue Eprror. 


Fewer birds are being imported into the 
United States, judging from the findings of the 
Biological Survey for 
FEWER BIRDS the year 1904, one rea- 
BEING IMPORTED son for this being the 
state laws which forbid 
the possession of game birds, It is shown that 
during 1904 318 permits were issued for the 
entry of 1,470 mammals, 205,400 canaries and 
41,630 miscellaneous birds, and nine for the 
entry of 2,858 eggs of partridges and pheasants, 
as compared with 383 permits issued during 
1903 for the entry of 629 mammals, 201,527 
sanaries, 53,106 miscellaneous birds, and four 
for the entry of 2,000 eggs of pheasants and 
partridges. Of the 327 consignments entered 
in 1904, inspection was made of 99 at the port 
of New York, as compared with 103 the pre- 
vious year. Parrots require no permits; 
17,325 were brought in during the year. 


Frank Lively, the game and fish warden of 
West Virginia, says in his annual report tha 
the dynamiting of fish is 

AN EFFECTIVE the worst violation of the 
CURE fish laws his office has had 
to deal with. Out of 

twenty-one arrests for this offense, eighteen 
convictions were obtained, all the offenders 
being fined heavily, and six of them being given 
jail sentences for terms of six months. Over 
$700 was collected in this manner, and no 
doubt paying these fines was a severe blow to 
some of the offenders. We hold, however, that 
if all these men were given jail sentences of a 
year or more each, and not permitted to enjoy 
their freedom by paying fines in cash, the 
lesson to them, and to other men addicted to 


this reprehensible practice as well, would have 
been most salutary. It is one thing to face the 
possibility of being compelled to pay a heavy 
fine, but quite another one to know to a cer- 
tainty that the loss of personal liberty will fol- 
low conviction. 

West Virginia, Mr. Lively says, is not quite 
ready to adopt a resident license law, although 
non-residents are now required to pay $15 for 
a license to hunt in that state. Public senti- 
ment, he says, rules, and no law can be enforced 
unless it is popular. It has been such a short 
time since there was practically no protection 
and all could hunt and fish at will that a resi- 
dent license would be unpopular and would 
only be complied with by good sportsmen, 
while others would avoid and violate the law. 


Because they spawn in early winter, and not 
during the beginning of the spring fishing 
season, as do the native 

EASTERN TROUT trout, the Eastern brook 
IN UTAH trout that have been 
planted in Utah moun- 

tain streams and small lakes have made a much 
better showing than the native trout, many of 
which are killed annually on their spawning 
beds in the shallow water by unscrupulous 
persons who do not know or care that for 
every fish killed during spawning time thou- 
sands of eggs are destroyed. But while the 
state commission is planting about 1,000,000 
brook trout fry annually, there are so many 
streams in the state that these scarcely make a 
showing, and the recommendation of Commis- 
sioner Sharp, that the capacity of the state 
hatchery should be doubled, should be carried 
out. Because the waters of Utah lake are 
gradually receding, and their natural spawning 
beds are being wiped out in consequence, the 
black bass in Utah lake are becoming scarcer 
annually until the question of what to do to 
preserve them has become a serious one. In 
view of the vast number of ducks the commis- 
sioner estimates have been killed during the 
past two years, it is painfully evident that 
Utah needs a law absolutely prohibiting the 
sale of game, the pursuit of wildfowl on open 
water, and other restrictions which must be 
imposed ere the wiping out of the ducks may 
be mitigated. Commissioner Sharp’s recom- 
mendation, that spring shooting should be 
stopped, is also wise and should become a law. 


There is good reason why our common quail 
should be held in such high esteem as they 
now are throughout the 
country, but if it were 
needed we might esteem 
them still more highly after 
reading in the report of the Chief of the Divi- 


BOB WHITE'S 
GOOD WORK 
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sion of Biological Survey for 1904, by Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, that additional evidence of the 
good work they perform in the destruction of 
insects and useless weed seeds has been brought 
to light. The report says that in continuation 
of the studies of the food habits of game birds, 
Dr. Sylvester D. Judd has given special atten- 
tion to the quail, particularly during the winter, 
to ascertain where the birds live and what they 
eat during the inclement season. The careful 
and detailed study of this bird has demon- 
strated beyond question that from an economic 
point of view the quail is one of the most 
valuable of North American birds. Examina- 
tion of the contents of large numbers of crops 
and stomachs has revealed the important fact 
that throughout its broad range it feeds largely 
on some of the worst insect pests known to 
agriculture. Among the important insects 
eaten are the cotton boll weevil, potato bug, 
chinch bug, wireworm, cutworms of various 
kinds, and the cotton bollworm. Besides de- 
stroying multitudes of these pernicious insects 
the quail devours very large quantities of seeds 
of noxious weeds; and since much of its time is 
spent in cultivated fields the value of its services 
to the farmer can hardly be exaggerated. This 
is good news, but Bob White deserves all the 
good things that can be said of him. 
Perry D. FRAZER. 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
Porter Biur, Missury 
Martch twentyate, 05 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 

Konsentrashun an hoapfulness are 2 valiuabel 
varacktcheristicks in men; but 2 mutch of 
eather is werse than not enuf. Too mutch of 
the foarmer is what made the man say of a 
uther 1 that He was pownding sand down a rat- 
hole, and 2 mutch of the later has maid menny 
a man waist his life trying to get ritch out of 
perpettual Moshun. 


This is the aige of speshulists; you wood 
better be a top nottch editur an noe good at 
solisitin advertismunts than to be a low evver- 
idge at boath. The saime aplies to exploarin 
and getting subskripshuns. Thare is moar 
munny in the later thoe in boath caises. A 
instunse of this was back to blumesdail, ware I 
fust gott Sar An shodd. The blacksmith was 
alsoe a weelrite, a karpenter an a sewinmasheen 
agent. (I meen the muel shodd.) 


You can mix sawddust with the bran an 
litul potatos with peper in it wat you fede the 
ducks as a mash in the coald winter, butt the 
oald wite duck wont hatch you enny wilde 
wood duck. The saim way with men. You 
‘an put nise close on a man and send him Outt 


to solissit butt you cant maik him get sub- 
skriptshuns if his speshulty is solissitin hand- 
douts. 


Nevver alow yoreself to be takken in by the 
eckseedin nice behavyur of a strainger. The 
onlie dogg that evver bit me was 1 thatt pret- 
tended he was agoin to just smel mi legg, an 
the mann that did me the gratest indjustise 
was one what was the moast free with hand- 
shaikes. He wood patt you on the back with 
1 hand an taik yore munny with the uther. 


You can nerely alwais trust a onselfish man, 
butt you can nevver trust avain One. Att the 
saim time the furst 1 doant nead advise and the 
seccond wont taik itt. 


Nobuddy can enjoy a ecksploarashun trip 
unlessen he hes the strenth toe ecksploar. 

P. S.—It taikes nerve 2, if you pertisipate in 
a bonyfide ecksploarashun. 


Sum uther grate Hoamspun filosofer has sed 
sucksess in life doant konsist so much in holdin 
a good hand as in playin a pore 1 well. Thatt 
Butt bluf hasent the saim Vallue in 
Life as it has in poaker. U mite pertend you 
was a goain to Milk a Nannie goat intoe a 
hoggshedd, butt you coodent do itt aspeshully 
esie. 


is soe. 


The flaime of a kommon taloe candul will 
kast a shadoe on the taible in the wite glair of 
a kemikel serchlite, an a 1 candul power man 
may kast 1 iff a secketerry of Stait or somethin 
is around; butt doant sneaze at the candul. 
Thare is instunses ware a good reliabul candul 
will saive things from toatal darknus wen 
everything elst fails. 

I seen a litul snaik on the rode 2day an I got 
offen Sar An an chaist Him intoe the gras an 
smited his hed with mi heel. Thats a sine I'll 
get the bestt of my ennymies the rest of the 
year. 

P. S.—I doant beleave it, for laiter the saim 
day a man thrue me offen his frunt stoop an 
slamed the dore afore I could shute. 


Wen a thotful sole lisens at the “rore of a 
thousen battuls” of a grate sitty he Smiles an is 
gladd. Fore he noes of a beter plais an a beter 
life apart from the wirling Vortex. 


Sucksess in life is to sum of us the saim as 
mannafacktcherin pure Karbon forthe market 
is to kemists. You cant do itt. 


Ese an afluentsce doant alwais signiffikate 
that a uther man has bean well werked; sum- 
times it was a womman or a litul child, or even 
a sundey skule tressuery witch was the onfor- 
tunat Vicktum. 

So no moar at presunt. 

UnkKEL Davin. 
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GAME LAW RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although a compilation of the bills bearing 
on game and fish preservation introduced in 
the various legislatures during the recent 
sessions is beyond the scope of ordinary inves- 
tigation, an effort has been made by Mr. T. 8 
Palmer, Assistant in Charge of Game Preserva- 
tion in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to bring together the various 
recommendations of state officers for 1905, 
the belief that such material would be of gen- 
eral and permanent value. State game com- 
missioners or wardens have been appointed in 
thirty-five states and these officers from their 
position are well qualified to know what 
measures are necessary to strengthen the laws 
in their respective states. Of the states holding 
legislative sessions this year, thirty-one have 
state game commissioners or wardens, all of 
whom, except those of Indiana, Missouri, and 
New York, include recommendations in their 
reports. These reports are usually prepared 
annually or biennially prior to the meeting of 
the legislatures, and in odd years, when legis- 
lative sessions are general, data relative to the 
enforcement of the game laws are available 
which in other years are not accessible. 

We have pleasure in reprinting Mr. Palmer’s 
summary of these recommendations, as just 
published in Circular No. 47 of the Division of 
Biological Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture: 

On comparison of the recommendations with existing 
laws a strong tendency tow ard uniformity will be found 

a fact which is not brought out by examination of 
the recommendations alone. The subjects which 
seem to attract most attention at present are licenses, 
powers of commissioners and wardens, and the propa- 
gation of game. It is gratifying to note that compara- 
tively few of the recommendations concern mere 
changes in season and several of these suggest short- 
ening the open season for the purpose of securing 
greater protection. Shipment is mentioned in only a 
few reports, chiefly because most of the states already 
have nonexport laws. The principal topics are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs: 

Big game.—Most of the suggestions in regard to big 
game contemplate shortening the open season, making 
a close season of several years, or reducing the number 
of deer and elk to be killed. Im the case of deer, 
Arizona proposes to ae the season to one month, 
New Mexico to six weeks, California and Maine to two 
months, and Tennessee to close the season for several 
years. Arizona proposes a five-year close season on 
antelope, New Mexico a two-year season for antelope 
and a ten-year season for sheep and elk. Oregon also 


Weare ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
stories of practical character for this departmer 
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proposes to protect elk for ten years. 


California and 
Connecticut suggest preventing the chasing of deer by 


dogs, and Pennsylvania insists on greater restrictions 
on hounding. Oregon would allow hounding during 
October, but would permit any one to kill, without 
liability to the owner, any dog found chasing deer 
between April 1 and August 1. North Carolina proposes 
that no deer be killed while it is swimming a stream or 
other body of water 

Shore birds.—Rec ommendations i in regard to protec- 
tion of migratory birds are comparatively few and not 
in proportion to the importance of the subject. Dela- 
ware and New Jersey urge prohibition of summer 
woodcock shooting; Massachusetts proteetion Grow 
out the year for upland plover; and North Carolina 
prohibition of the export of shore birds from the state. 
Pennsylvania is apparently the only state which 
= cenmnende stopping the spring shooting of migratory 
DIrds 

Waterfowl.—As in the case of shore birds most of 
the states are slow to urge the measures which are 
most needed for the protection of waterfowl. Con- 
necticut proposes to stop killing during the breeding 
season only, New Jersey to cut off a month at each end 
of the shooting season, and Delaware to stop summer 
shooting of the wood duck. New Mexico recommends 
making a close season for all waterfowl; Oregon recom- 
mends prohibiting the killing of geese on nesting and 
roosting grounds, but allowing them to be killed 
elsewhere throughout the year. Rhode Island urges 
a prohibition against shooting from boats propelled 
by any means other than oars, paddles, or sails. 
Montana, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
Wisconsin unite in urging the stopping of sprin 
shooting, and Utah suggests that the sale of waterfo a 
be prohibited. 

Bag limits.—Arizona proposes to limit the number 
of doves which may be killed to 50 in one day; California 
to reduce the bag limit on doves and ducks from 50 to 
25 per day; California, Michigan, and Minnesota agree 
in recommending that the number of deer allowed 

each hunter be reduced from 3 to 2in aseason. Montana 
wishes to reduce the number of deer from 6 to 3 and 
the number of mountain goats from 6 to 1. Colorado 
proposes a limit of one each for elk, antelope, and 
mountain sheep; Delaware urges the establishment of 
bag limits on game, Idaho a reduction in the number 
of game birds from 18 to 12 per day, Minnesota a 
change in the bag limit, and North Dakota a change 
in the number of prairie chickens and grouse from 25 
of each to 25 of both. 

Sale.—Extension of present rest rictions to cover sale 
of all game is made by Arizona, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Utah. ’ Cali- 
fornia proposes to stop the sale of doves, rail, and 
snipe; New Mexico sale of big game, pheasants, doves 
quail, and waterfowl; and Oregon si ale of uplands birds 
for five years. Pennsylv ania suggests changes to meet 
evasions of the present laws 

Licenses.—More attention is given to licenses than to 
any other one feature, recommendations concerning 
them being made by.18 different states. Arizona pro- 
poses a $10 nonresident license for hunting deer and 
turkey; Maine a $5 nonresident license for hunting 
plover in August and all birds in September, a $15 
license for hunting all game in October and November, 
and a license for residents; Delaware and Montana a 
license for unnaturalized foreigners; Massachusetts a 
$10 license for unnaturalized foreigners with photograph 
of license; Oklahoma resident and nonresident licenses; 
Oregon a $20 nonresident and a $1 resident license; 
Rhode Island a $5 license for residents and nonresidents 
alike; and Wyoming a $10 nonresident license for taking 
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birds and fish and a $2.50 resident license. Repeal of 
exemptions under present license laws is proposed by 
Colorado, Illinois, and Nebraska; Michigan suggests an 
extension of the license system to cover both hunting 
and fishing; and New Hampshire an extension of the 
nonresident license to cover all game. Provisions 
permitting hunters to carry home a reasonable amount 
of game under license are recommended by Maine, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. Delaware recommends an increase in the 
nonresident license fee to $10, North Dakota an increase 
in the resident fee from 75 cents to $1, and Illinois a 
slight reduction in the resident fee. 

Commissions.—Recommendations under this head 
relate chiefly to three matters—appropriations, increases 
in special officers, and wider powers. Arizona proposes 
the establishment of a salaried fish and game com- 
mission; Delaware a board of game commissioners, to 
serve without salary and assume charge of the warden 
work in place of the Game Protective Association. 
Colorado desires an increase in the number of chief 
wardens from 5 to 25; Illinois, authority to appoint 
special deputies; Maine, an increase in the number of 
wardens between Baker Lake and the Allegash, and the 
appointment of a general superintendent of wardens; 
Pennsylvania, provision for salaried game protectors; 
Tennessee, authorization for county wardens to ap- 
point deputies; Washington, the creation of the office 
of chief deputy game warden. Larger appropriations 
are urged by California, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming. Maine shows the necessity for restoration 
of the right of search formerly allowed wardens, and 
North Dakota of authority for wardens to act in any 
part of the district instead of only in the county in 
whieh appointed. 

Propagation and Preserves.—The im ortance now 
wena the subject of game refuges and provision for 
restocking depleted covers is shown by the recom- 
mendations of ten states and the District of Columbia. 
Connecticut recommends propagation of quail, Il!inois 
utilization of the surplus in the game protective fund 
for purchase and propagation of game birds, North 
Dakota application of 10 per cent of the proceeds 
from license fees to propagation, Pennsylvania purchase 
and propagation of game, and Washington the equip- 
ment of each trout hatchery with a plant for propa- 
gating game. Oklahoma urges that its game and fish 
warden be authorized to exchange animals and birds, 
and Wyoming that its game warden be empowered to 
issue permits for capture and propagation of game. 
Maine recommends the establishment of a state game 

ark in Indian township, Washington county; 

fichigan prohibition of all hunting on Bois Blanc 
Island in the Straits of Mackinac; Rhode Island the 
establishment of game refuges; and the District of 
Columbia the stopping of shooting in order to make the 
environs of the National Capital practically a refuge 
for birds and game. 

Miscellaneous.—Michigan recommends the repeal of 
all local acts where a general law will cover the ground 
and a uniform season for all game except deer; Montana 
a uniform season for all game; North Carolina one 
throughout the state for quail and wild turkeys, and 
Rhode Island one for all birds except seafowl from 
January 1 to July 14; New Jersey cooperation with 
New York and Pennsylvania for the purpose of securing 
more uniform laws. North Dakota advises adopting 
a comprehensive law for nongame birds. Tennessee 
urges the repeal of the provision allowing children under 
16 to trap quail because this exemption has been used 
to evade the provisions of the present law. Proposed 
restrictions on the use of firearms include the prohibi- 
tion of the use of automatic guns in North Dakota and 
restriction of hunters to single-shot rifles of not less 
than .45 caliber in Wyoming. Wyoming also proposes 
an examination of applicants for the position of guide, 
a change in guide license fees, prohibition of the waste 
of game meat or its use in baiting traps, and a law 
making the killing of big game for heads or tusks or the 
purchase or sale of tusks a felony. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON FORESTRY 
In his address at the American Forest Con- 
gress, in Washington recently, President Roose- 
velt said in part: 
“* # * You have made, by your coming 
[to this congress], a meeting which is without 
parallei in the history of forestry. * * * 


For the first time the great business and the 
forest interests of the Nation have joined to- 
gether, through delegates altogether worthy of 
the organizations they represent, to consider 
their individual and their common interests in 
the forest. This congress may well be called a 
meeting of forest users, for that the users of 
the forest come together to consider how best 
to combine use with preservation, is the signifi- 
rant fact of the meeting, the fact full of power- 
ful promise for the forests of the future. 

“* * * Tf the forest is destroyed it is 
only a question of a relatively short time before 
the business interests suffer in consequence. 
All of you know that there is opportunity in 
any new country for the development of the 
type of temporary inhabitant whose idea is to 
skin the country and go somewhere else. You 
all know, and especially those of you from the 
West, the individual whose idza of developing 
the country is to cut every stick of timber off of 
it and then leave a barren dosert for the home- 
maker who comes in after him. That man is 
a curse and not a blessing to the country. 
The prop of the country must be the business 
man who intends so to run his business that it 
will be profitable for his children after him. 
* * * JT do not in the least underrate the 
power of an awakened public opinion; but in 
the final test it will be the attitude of the in- 
dustries of the country which more than any- 
thing else will determine whether or not our 
forests are to be preserved. * * * This is 
true because by far the greater part of all our 
forests must pass into the hands of forest users, 
whether directly or through the Government, 
which will continue to hold some of them, but 
only as trustee. The forest is for use, and its 
users will decide its future. It was only a few 
years ago that the practical lumberman felt 
that the forest expert was a man who wished 
to see the forests preserved as bric-a-brac, and 
the American business man was not prepared 
to do much from the bric-a-brac standpoint. 
Now, I think we have got a working agreement 
between the forester and the business man 
whose business is the use of the forest. We 
have got them to come together with the under- 
standing that they must work fora common end, 
work to see the forest preserved for use. The 
great significance of this congress comes from 
the fact that henceforth the movement for the 
conservative use of the forest is to come mainly 
from within, not from without; from the men 
who are actively interested in the use of the 
forest in one way or another, even more than 
from those whose interest is philanthropic and 
general, 

“T shall not pretend this afternoon to even 
describe to you the place of the forest in the 
life of any nation, and especially its place in 
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the United States. The great industries of 
agriculture, transportation, mining, grazing, 
and, of course, lumbering, are each one of them 
vitally and immediately dependent upon 
wood, water, or grass from the forest. * * * 
Wood is an indispensable part of the material 
structure upon which civilization rests; and it 
is to be remembered always that the immense 
increase of the use of iron and substitutes for 
wood in many structures, while it has meant a 
relative decrease in the amount of wood used, 
has been accompanied by an absolute increase 
in the amount of wood used. More wood is 
used than ever before in our history. Thus, 
the consumption of wood in shipbuilding is far 
larger than it was before the discovery of the 
art of building iron ships, because vastly more 
ships are built. * * * There is one point I 
want to speak about in addition to the uses of 
the forest to which I have already alluded. 
Those of us who have lived on the great plains, 
who are acquainted with the conditions in parts 
of Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas, and the Da- 
kotas, know that wood forms an immensely 
portentous element in helping the farmer on 
those plains battle against his worst enemy— 
wind. The use of forests as windbreaks out on 
the plains where the tree does not grow unless 
man helps it_is of enormous importance, and, 
Mr. Wilson, among the many services performed 
by the public-spirited statesman who once 
occupied the position that you now hold, none 
was greater than what the late Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Morton, did in teaching by 
actual example as well as by precept the people 
of the treeless regions the immense advantage 
of the cultivation of trees. 

“When wood, dead or alive, is demanded in 
so many ways, and when this demand will un- 
doubtedly increase, it is a fair question, then, 
whether the vast demands of the future upon 
our forests are likely to be met. You are 
mighty poor Americans if your care for the 
well-being of this country is limited to hoping 
that that well-being will last out your own 
generation. No man here or elsewhere is en- 
titled to call himself a decent citizen if he does 
not try to do his part toward seeing that our 
national policies are shaped for the advantage 
of our children and our children’s children. 
Our country, we have faith to believe, is only 
at the beginning of its growth. Unless the 
forests of the United States can be made ready 
to meet the vast demands which this growth 
will inevitably bring, commercial disaster, that 
means disaster to the whole country, is in- 
evitable. * * * If the present rate of for- 
est destruction is allowed to continue, with 
nothing to offset it, a timber famine in the 
future is inevitable. Fire, wasteful and de- 
structive forms of lumbering, and the legiti- 


mate use, taken together, are destroying our 
forest resources far more rapidly than they 
are bejng replaced. It is difficult to imagine 
what such a timber famine would mean to our 
resources. And the period of recovery from 
the injuries which a timber famine would entail 
would be measured by the slow growth of the 
trees themselves. Remember that you can 
prevent such a timber famine occurring by 
wise action taken in time, but once the famine 
occurs there is no possible way of hurrying the 
growth of the trees necessary to relieve it. 
* * * This statement is true not only as to 
forests in private ownership, but as to the 
national forests as well. Unless the men from 
the West believe in forest preservation the 
western forests can not be preserved. We here 
at the headquarters of the National Govern- 
ment recognize that absolutely. We believe, 
we know, that it is essential for the well-being 
of the people of the states of the great plains, 
the states of the Rockies, the states of the 
Pacific slope, that the forests shall be preserved, 
and we know also that our belief will count for 
nothing unless the people of those states them- 
selves wish to preserve the forests. If they do 
we can help materially; we can direct their 
efforts, but we can not save the forests unless 
they wish them to be saved. 

“T ask, with cll the intensity that I am 
-apable of, that the men of the West will re- 
member the sharp distinction I have just 
drawn between the man who skins the land and 
the man who develops the country. I am go- 
ing to work with, and only with, the man who 
develops the country. I am against the land 
skinner every time. Our policy is consistent 
to give to every portion of the public domain 
its highest possible amount of use, and of 
course that can be given only through the 
hearty codperation of the western people. 

“Tn closing I wish to thank you who are here, 
not merely for what you are doing in this 
particular movement, but for the fact that you 
are illustrating what I hope I may call the 
typically American method of meeting ques- 
tions of great and vital importance to the 
Nation—the method of seeing whether the in- 
dividuals particularly concerned can not, by 
getting together and coéperating with the 
Government, do infinitely more for themselves 
than it would be possible for any government 
under the sun to do forthem. * * *” 


NOTES FROM MAINE 
Spring fishing at what is Maine’s only sea 
salmon pool was not especially good this year. 
The water was badly roiled from the time the 
ice went out, March 31, until the latter part of 
April. This of itself was sufficient to make 
prospects of securing a fish doubtful, but added 
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to it were the additional disadvantages of ex- 
cessive high water and cold weather. The 
combination made the sport anything but 
good. Mr. Carl F. Tefft, a native of Brewster, 
Me., but who for the past half-dozen years 
has lived in New York, where he made a reputa- 
tion as a sculptor, had the honor of taking the 
first fish, on April11. It was a splendid speci- 
men, weighing twenty-two pounds, and full of 
fight. In landing his fish, Mr. Tefft had a 
most unique experience and one which comes 
to few anglers for sea salmon. Although he 
had, so to speak, lived all his life beside the 
Bangor pools, this was the first time he had 
ever cast fly on the river. In some way he 
neglected to take along his gaff, so that when 
he had played the big fish out he had no way 
of landing it. He was alone and fishing from 
the shore. He worked the salmon into still 
water near the shore and then was puzzled. 
He had no gaff and scarcely knew what to do. 
Keeping a taut line, he thought, and thought 
hard. When he had about given the matter 
up and decided to chance laying the rod down 
and making a splurge in the water for the pur- 
pose of clasping his prize in his arms he 
recollected that he had in his pocket a .22 
caliber target pistol, in which was a .22 short 
cartridge. He drew this, took a careful aim 
and fired. ‘The bullet passed through the head 
of the fish and the rest was easy. 

The most notable capture of the game war- 
dens the past winter was that of Pete la Foun- 
tain. For years this man has been considered 
the most notorious and bloodthirsty poacher on 
the Maine border. Every time that a dead 
moose or deer was found up on the Quebec 
border it was laid at Pete’s door. Time and 
time again wardens went after him, but it was 
not until the spring of 1902 that they succeeded 
in capturing him. At that time Wardens 
Herman O. Templeton of Chesuncook and 
George Houston of Caribou went after him. 
They found him in his cabin, and Templeton 
shot him so severely that for a time it was 
feared death would result. To save the man’s 
life it was necessary to cross the border into 
Canada, as the nearest surgeon was there. 
Once over the line the officers had no authority 
and Fountain was a free man. Since the shoot- 
ing there has always been more or less discussion 
as to whether it was justifiable or not. But 
whether it was or not, it is a fact that Pete 
remained in Canada until about the first of 
March last. Then he came over, gave himself 
up and was brought to Bangor, where he was 
fined the sum of $100 and costs, which he paid 
and departed free to roam the woods of Maine 
once more, with no more restrictions than are 
placed upon any other hunter. 

The principal changes in the general fish and 


game laws of the state made by the last legis- 
lature were as follows: Close time on caribou 
is extended six years from October 15 next; 
farmers or others may kill deer found doing 
damage to growing crops and consume same in 
their families, but shall not pursue the animal 
beyond the limits of their cultivated land on 
which the damage is being done. The license 
law, enacted in 1903, was extended to bird shoot- 
ing so that now a non-resident bird shooter must 
pay a license fee of $5, with the proviso that this 
fee shall count as a part of the license fee for 
killing deer and moose, should the bird hunter 
desire, later in the season, to hunt big game. 
The new law gives to the bird shooter the right 
to take out of the state ten partridges, ten 
duck and ten woodcock. The license system 
was also extended so as to require the payment 
of a license fee of $5 by all residents of the state 
who wish to take moose out of the state. There 
were many changes in the special laws, but it 
would take more space than is available to tell 
about them. The easiest way to learn them is to 
apply to the fish and game commissioners at 
Augusta, for copies of the laws. 

The outlook for fishing this year is the best 
for several seasons. All sporting camp owners, 
hotel men and guides report many bookings 
ahead. According to all fishermen the ice 
fishing, in lakes where it is permitted, was 
very poor the past winter, which, so they 
contend, ought to result in good sport this 
summer, Sam E. Conner. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

The revenue received by the New Brunswick 
Government last year from fishing leases was 
$12,707. Of this amount the sum of $6,500 
was contributed by the Restigouche Salmon 
Club for pools held by it on the Restigouche 
river. The Tobique Salmon Club pays 
but $50 a year to the Government for its lease, 
but this organization also holds riparian 
waters. Chief Game Commissioner Knight in 
his annual report states that the big game of 
the province is steadily increasing and that the 
law is as well observed as most laws. He 
recommends’ that taxidermists, butchers and 
fur buyers in future be licensed and compelled 
to keep a record of all animals, heads and skins 
handled by them. The total number of game 
licenses issued during 1904 is given at 2,684, of 
which 2,346 were resident and 342 non-resident. 
The Commissioner thinks that steps should be 
taken by the government to prohibit the 
export of raw game heads from this province 
to the United States. He argues that many of 
these heads now fall into the hands of taxider- 
mists in Calais, Vanceboro and other points, 
and are advertised throughout the United 
States as having been taken in Maine. This, 
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he contends, works to the disadvantage of New 
Brunswick and should not be tolerated by 
those in authority. 

Fishery Commissioner Smith in his annual 
report, among other things, stated that salmon 
angling was hardly up to the average last year, 
except on the waters of the Tobique and Sevogle. 
While the Restigouche Salmon Club’s record of 
fish killed was a low one, that of the Tobique 
Salmon Club was the best in its history. He 
thinks that next season should, according to 
past experience, be a good one for all the 
North Shore salmon rivers, while perhaps it 
may not be so favorable for the Tobique. The 
Commissioner reports that the government 
hatchery lately established at Bartibog is 
doing good work, and that 250,000 trout ova 
will be ready for distribution in the months of 
May and June. 

The Big Hole salmon pool on the Northwest 
Miramichi river is offered for sale. It is the 
property of the Misses Quigley, of Newcastle, 
who claim that they have neither the time nor 
means to look after it, and have therefore de- 
cided to place it on the market. The Big Hole 
has the reputation of being one of the very best 
pools on the north shore. R. P. A. 


BREEDING RUFFED GROUSE 


Since the ruffed grouse is one of our best 
loved game birds, and as he has grown yearly 
more rare, our readers will be interested to 
know how he may be domesticated for the 
purpose of propagation, The efforts of Prof. 
C. F. Hodge of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., have proved that ruffed grouse may be 
reared in captivity in larger proportions than 
is usual under natural conditions. We have 
pleasure in printing Dr. Hodge’s report to the 
Massachusetts commissioners on fisheries and 
game, of his experience hatching and raising 
four ruffed grouse last summer: 

“The permit from the Department of Fish- 
eries and Game allowed me to take twelve eggs 
of the ruffed grouse for purposes of experiment. 
Five eggs were obtained May 28 and seven 
June 1, from nests not less than sixty miles 
apart, being taken from two nests, in order to 
avoid the possibility of close interbreeding in 
case the birds reach muturity. The eggs were 
carried in the crown of a felt hat, between a 
thick pad of cotton batting and the head,— 
the first lot from 9 in the morning until nearly 
6 in the evening,—and all hatched in appar- 
ently perfect condition, proving this to be an 
excellent method of transporting incubated 
eggs. 

“Cochin bantam hens were obtained by the 
kindness of Mr. Merrill from the Sutton hatch- 
eries, and they brought out the respective 
broods May 30 and June 6. Food was sup- 


plied, but littie was taken during the first day, 
and the chicks were left undisturbed in the 
nest: At the end of this time they were re- 
moved to warm nest boxes, placed within boxed 
yards covered with netting, which gave the 
chicks access to grass. 

“The weather was stormy and very cold, and 
despite every precaution against exposure a 
number of the chicks were taken sick, appar- 
ently with colds or pneumonia, and five died 
within the first ten days. One was killed in 
the nest the first day. Subsequently, two 
were snagged by cats which reached through 
the inch-mesh wire of their enclosure, and died 
in consequence of their wounds. This leaves 
four of the original stock, and at present writing 
they are as fine, vigorous birds as one could 
find in the covers. 

“About the first of October two wild birds 
which had flown against windows in the city 
were added to the flock. These, under the 
influence of the others, rapidly became practi- 
cally as tame as they, and we thus have a stock 
of six healthy birds, from probably four differ- 
ent broods. 

“My plan of feeding has been to give the 
birds the greatest possible variety,—as much 
as practicable like the foods they would be likely 
to find in the woods,—and to study and note 
their preferences. The feeding can probably 
be simplified when we discover the staples and 
essentials. At first the chicks were given ripe 
blowfly maggots and pheasants’ custard.* 
They were able to pick up the maggots from the 
second day on, and these remained the staple 
diet until well into August. The custard was 
plastered on rough boards placed on edge in the 
pens, since the chicks seemed to prefer to reach 
up forit. After the first three weeks, however, 
it could be placed on trays on the ground, and 
they continued to feed upon it as a staple diet 
until about the middle of September; after 
that its place was taken by live grasshoppers. 

“Along with the foods above mentioned, I 
gave, especially during the first weeks, great 
abundance and variety of small insects: plant 
lice, thrips and rose slugs, spiders, “ants’ 
eggs,” mosquitoes and mosquito ‘ wrigglers,” 
small earthworms, flies and gnats; also small 
grasshoppers and moths, obtained by sweeping 
the grass and bushes with an insect net. The 
chicks were also given their freedom,—the 
free run of the lawn and garden as much as 
possible. 

“From the first day I kept the pens supplied 
with fresh chickweed, and the chicks began 
eating it on the second or third day. They 


*] am again indebted to Mr. Merrill for supplies of 
maggots, and also for directions in regard to makin 
pheasants’ custard, viz.: to one pint of fresh milk add 
aoa fresh eggs, and beat; then steam or bake until 
solid. 
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also ate dandelion seeds, and were fond of the 
green heads of June grass. All kinds of fruits 
were offered them, and none of the native and 
common garden fruits was declined (with the 
exception of pears and peaches, which were 
scarcely more than tasted), from strawberries 
in June to apples in October. Raspberries, 
blackberries and mulberries were eagerly eaten, 
and blueberries and huckleberries formed a 
staple food during their seasons. Thorn ap- 
ples, barberries and black alder berries were not 
refused, but were not taken in large quantities. 
Grapes of all kinds were greatly relished, 
especially Delawares. Chokecherries and es- 
pecially black cherries were eaten in great 
quantities. 

“Although liberally supplied with green cab- 
bage and fresh chickweed and generally lettuce, 
all of which the young birds ate daily, they also 
took quantities of all sorts of leaves (except 
grape, snowball, artichoke and Rosa rugosa) of 
the trees and other plants which grew in their 
enclosures: hawthorn, cherry, black cherry, 
apple, hackberry, chestnut, plantain, rhubarb, 
yellow dock, oxalis, all kinds of clovers and 
many others. Early in September they began 
to develop proclivities for budding, and were 
often seen nipping and tugging at small twigs. 
They ate chestnuts and acorns eagerly through 
October. 

“The first moult occurred chiefly in August, 
and the adult feathers appeared in September, 
along with “snowshoes” and leggins. Soon 
after attaining their fall plumage they began to 
strut, after the fashion of the turkey gobbler. 
The tail is spread, the wings are dragged on the 
ground and the ruff is thrown out around the 
head, and a great deal of bowing, shaking the 
ruff and hissing is indulged in. The male and 
female of the ruffed grouse are not distinguished 
by any marked differences in plumage. I sup- 
posed at first that strutting was definite indica- 
tion of male sex, but doubt if this is the case 
with young birds. With turkeys the young of 
both sexes strut. At any rate, all the birds that 
I have reared from the egg have strutted more 
or less, and still, from their size and other 
characteristics of head and neck, I am inclined 
to think that three of them are females. 
Neither of the wild birds has shown any signs 
of strutting, although apparently perfectly 
at home with the others. 

“‘ As far as domesticability is concerned, our 
ruffed grouse are tamer than most barnyard 
fowls. They have not evinced instincts of fear 
at any time to any remarkable degree. They 
feed readily from the hand, and will hop upon 
the knee—even the wild ones—to do so. They 
have not drummed as yet, but it is to be hoped 
they willin the spring. The outlook is good for 
nests and broods next season, if present health 


and vigor of the birds can be taken as any indi- 
cation of future possibilities.” 


BASS FISHING NEAR NEW YORK CITY 

Anglers living in New York City, who 
can obtain leave of absence for a few days 
only at one time, will be well satisfied if 
they go to the Delaware river in June for the 
early bass fishing. The season opens on June 15 
in the three states touched or penetrated by this 
river—Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York—so that, on or after that date one can 
choose his destination with the assurance that 
he will be within the law in fishing anywhere 
along the river between Deposit and the Water 
Gap. The highest point that may be reached 
handily by rail is Deposit, on the West Branch 
of the Delaware and nearly twenty miles above 
the junction of this one and the East Branch. 
They meet a short distance below Hancock, 
and this is a good point to go to if one intends 
to camp or to drift down stream. Hancock is 
only 165 miles from New York City, yet when 
one turns out the first morning he is in camp, 
but for an occasional passing train he would 
fancy himself far away in the wilds. The little 
villages along the railway are an advantage to 
one who drifts down stream and camps at 
night, for there he can replenish his stores— 
something he will find himself doing with great 
regularity after a few days in the pure mountain 
air. It is all very well to make out lists of how 
much grub a given number of persons will con- 
sume in a given time, but all estimates go wide 
of the mark when one’s appetite has been 
whetted among these rugged hills. If one 
fishes as he drifts downstream in a canoe, and 
has only a week to spare, starting at Hancock 
and stopping at Cochecton or Narrowsburg will 
give him opportunity to try some of the best 
eddies and rifts on the river. Further down 
more persons fish. Enough said. At Equinunk, 
a short distance below Hancock, Equinunk 
creek joins the Delaware, and between that 
point and Hankins three creeks put in. There 
should be trout in all these streams this year. 
One can stop at any of the villages, leave his 
boat and duffle at a hotel, and for a reasonable 
price employ a driver to take him to one of the 
streams, which he can fish back to the village. 
Basket creek is one of the prettiest of these 
streams. It is scarcely a mile above Kellam 
station. One who camps should stop just 
below and opposite this creek at one of the 
sweetest camp-sites along the river, then devote 
a day to the creek, and perhaps another to the 
Little Equinunk, a half-mile back of his camp. 
Passing Hankins, look sharp for likely pools. 
An island a mile above Callicoon offers a fine 
camp-site almost within casting distance of 
several grand eddies. And the wooded point a 
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mile below Callicoon also tempts one to stop 
there in the shade, es ecially when the laurel 
is in bloom, for the slopes of the mountain are 
choked with it. On approaching the iron bridge 
just below Cochecton village, look sharp for the 
falls of the same name, for while the old river- 
men will tell you they can be run safely, one 
should not attempt to do so with a loaded boat 
for the first time. Let the boat down by her 
painter and be on the safe side, for there are 
many ugly rocks in the crooked channel, so 
called. Take it easy to Narrowsburg. This is 
a handy place to stop if one’s time is growing 
short, and one of the best places for bass, the 
great eddy at the town being very deep and 
much wider than any others farther up. 

One might go on to Mast Hope station, which 
is but a mile from the pretty Ten Mile river, and 
try that stream for trout; or to Lackawaxen 
and whip the creek of the same name; to 
Shohola or Parker’s Glen, or Pond Eddy, with 
its immense pool, famous for bass. But Nar- 
rowsburg will be far enough for a short trip, 
and if one casts industriously in all the likely 
places thus far he should be well satisfied. 

Canoes will be taken as baggage by the rail- 
way people, and seldom will one receive better 
treatment all along a great railway line. The 
camp duffle will also go in the baggage car. It 
is advisable to take two or even three bait- 
casting rods along, for the river stones are 
slippery and rough, it is not always easy to 
handle big fish in the rifts, and a broken tip or 
joint should not stop one’s fun. Any tackle 
dealer will give one sage advice concerning the 
best flies to take along for the trout fishing, but 
for bait-casting live small catfish or lamprey 
eels are best. Preserved minnows may answer 
at times, and small spinners and casting spoons 
are killing baits; in fact, a well chosen but small 
assortment of lures will answer. A tiny silver- 
and-red spoon baited with a live grasshopper 
often catches the bass, although the same lure 
with a bass fly attached has taken goodly fish 
in casting. One often hears it stated that 
tournament casting and fishing are two differ- 
ent propositions, but the Delaware is one of the 
streams on which it is often well to be able to 
cast 100 feet or farther with accuracy; in fact, 
many of the likely places cannot be handily 
reached save in long-distance casting. 


THE TRUE VALUE OF GOOD FISHING TACKLE 

While the ideal time in which to repair fishing 
tackle is during the long evenings and the 
stormy holidays of midwinter, the fact is that 
too many anglers delay such work until the 
warm days of spring remind them that opening 
day is near at hand, and nothing done to put 
the tackle in shape for use. One might almost 
as well have three-dollar outfits as to purchase 


high-grade rods, then use them often but 
repair them seldom or never. The rods may 
not need complete overhauling every spring, 
but they do need careful inspection, perhaps a 
new winding or two, and certainly a coat of 
varnish. Now is the time to do this, for var- 
nish should be given a week, and better, two or 
three weeks, in which to dry thoroughly. 
Only the very best spar varnish should be used, 
and this should be applied with a fine camel- 
hair brush. Neither should the varnish be 
used as it comes out of the can, for it is then 
too thick. Pour a little of it in a cup or small 
dish, and set this in a pan of hot water. Of 
course the rod should first be warmed enough 
to ensure the varnish taking firm hold on its 
surface, as well as penetrating any exposed 
places. Lay the varnish on evenly but not too 
thick. It is better to give it two thin coats 
than one thick one, which may run or dry too 
slowly. The sunshine of March, April and 
May is not too warm, but the summer sun is too 
warm for such work. The rod, if hung where it 
can turn frequently, should dry fairly well in 
one day, but it should not be touched with the 
fingers for at least a week, and it would be 
better to give it three, after which, if the work 
was well done, it will be practically as good as if 
it were coated with rubber, and what is more 
to the point, the spar varnish is elastic and will 
give where other varnishes would chip off and 
expose the wood. 

Many anglers think it is a terrible task to 
rewind a rod entire. Far from this, it is inter- 
esting, even fascinating, work, provided one 
first takes the trouble to ascertain how to 
perform the work properly. Many books 
telling all the processes are obtainable in any 
good library, and if they fail to instruct one on 
certain points, he can get the information from 
a professional rodmaker. A rod which one has 
repaired or rewound becomes doubly valuable 
to him, and ten to one he will make a rod entire 
before he grows much older. It is truly fas- 
cinating work, 

There are anglers who believe that a rod 
carefully selected from a lot made by machine 
should prove satisfactory. Perhaps it will, pro- 
vided it is not subjected to too severe usage; 
but it is safe to say that the angler who makes 
his first rod entirely by hand will understand 
fully why it is necessary for the professional 
rodmaker to ask $25 or even $50 for his best 
rods. Try it. Begin at eight o’clock some 
fine morning, with all the material in hand. 
But don’t imagine the rod will be ready for the 
varnish by nightfall, or even in shape to be 
wound that evening. You will do very well to 
have a ferrule or two fitted and ready for the 
cement. And when all the ferrules are on and 
fastened securely, the reel is put on and the 
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rod tried, one will be exceedingly lucky if his 
work pleases him, for it is not an uncommon 
thing for the ferrules to be on crooked, the rod 
to be full of kinks and uneven places, and the 
attempt to make it perfectly round a seemingly 
hopeless task. Be not discouraged, for all the 
books published will not teach you all the parts 
of this many-sided pastime. Patience in large 
quantities is needed. In the end one will be 
proud of his handiwork, and if nothing is 
slighted the rod should be a good one. 

Agate guides are so much used today that 
not a few beginners seem to think a cheap rod 
fitted with agate guides and tops will give good 
service. It may, but we would not care to go 
far afield with a single rod of this sort. The 
sale of agate guides and tops is enormous at the 
present time and is increasing at a rapid rate. 
Rodmakers inform us that where a dozen 
agates were sold a few years ago a thousand 
are called for now, and the manufacture of 
these fittings alone is an important part of the 
output of several manufacturers of fishing rods 
and fittings. Be not carried away with the fad 
for immense guides. There is nothing in it. 
Suitable guides with openings of a quarter or 
three-eighths of an inch, properly placed on the 
rod, will enable one to cast further, more accu- 
rately, and with less exertion than if the rod 
were equipped with some of the one-inch 
guides used by extremists. You don’t want a 
rod case as large as a stove-pipe, anyway, and 
big guides are easily broken. It is argued by 
some that big guides are the thing where the 
casting is among weeds, which would foul small 
guides and top. Perhaps. But the big guides 
do not prevent the weed refuse from coming in 
on the line, to clog up the line on the spool and 
cause backlashing. 

No better illustration of the true value of a 
high-grade rod can be found than to examine 
some of those made years ago and still in 
serviceable condition. We tried one the other 
day that was made fifty years ago, when there 
were trout galore in almost every little stream. 
And this is a greenheart rod of the days when 
multiplying reels and bait-casting were un- 
known. It is still the peer of many trout rods 
of today, perfect as they are, for this old rod is 
powerful, beautifully balanced and handsome, 
although it has grown darker and darker with 
the march of the years and it would never be 
taken for greenheart until carefully examined. 
Needless to say, it was hand-made, and we 
would not be surprised if told the stock had 
been split out of solid wood,then planed and 
finally finished with glass. 


ALONG THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


We wonder what the old-timers—who used 
to declare that all the ducks had been killed off 


STREAM 


and would be seen no more in that region— 
had to say this spring, when these wildfowl 
began to pour into the waters adjacent to the 
Mississippi in Illinois, Missouri, lowa and other 
states further north in almost countless num- 
bers? Not for years have the wildfowl been 
seen in this region in greater numbers than 
during the breaking up of winter last year and 
this—both long, hard, cold seasons. And 
during both years sportsmen commented on the 
prime condition of the ducks of all varieties, 
many of them being very fat indeed, while all 
were in better condition than usual. Evidently 
the fact that they were detained much longer 
than usual in the south, and that their flight 
northward was made more leisurely than in 
other years, permitting them to feed along the 
way, and thus preserve their plump condition, 
accounted for their state when they reached 
upper Mississippi points and rested prior to 
making their last flight onward to the breeding 
grounds in the great northern wilderness. Con- 
ditions have changed somewhat within a short 
time in respect to the duck shooters of Illinois 
and Missouri. The latter state has now a non- 
resident law similar to that of Illinois, so that 
residents of either state may hunt across the 
line if they wish by procuring a license. Here- 
tofore the desire to hunt in Missouri prompted 
many Illinois men to resort to subterfuge if 
the question of the place of their residence was 
mentioned. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND GAME LAWS 


There are few men in America who have a 
more thorough practical knowledge of the con- 
ditions existing in the respective states than 
L. O. Armstrong of Montreal, who read a paper 
at the recent annual meeting of the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, in his home city, on the subject of forming 
public opinion in relation to the need for fish 
and game protective laws. ‘‘So long as his con- 
stituents are indifferent,’ said he, “the average 
representative of the public does not concern 
himself about such matters at all. When no 
request to vote for these laws is proffered by 
those who send him to congress or parliament 
he is not likely to take up such matters of his 
own accord. The voter, therefore, is the man 
we must get at. We may be able to do it 
successfully by working hard on these lines. 
We must educate him by letters to the local 
papers, supplemented by talks in schoolhouses 
and other centers in the districts where the 
poaching and indiscriminate slaughter of fish 
and game is most generally practiced. The 
idea is prevalent on both sides of the line that 
protective laws are made entirely in the inter- 
ests of the rich, and that they press hard on the 
poor man. The labor organizations have come 
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out strongly against all preserves held by clubs 
or private individuals. There may be some 
argument against preserves but fish and game 
protection is not injurious to the poor man. 
We know the contrary to be the case, and what 
we want is to educate the settler and the poor 
man up to the same view. Once we can get the 
people to understand this we shall be able to 
accomplish great things. 

“Tf the voter can be shown that it is directly 
to his personal interest to make his section of 
the country as attractive to outsiders as pos- 
sible, and particularly to retain and protect the 
popular features of fishing and shooting, he is 
likely to change his present view to one more in 
accord with that held by the members of this 
association. The voter should be shown that 
every acre of water ought to be and can be 
made as profitable as every acre of land, and to 
bring this about all that is needed are good pro- 
tective laws, and their strict enforcement. Re- 
stocking will be necessary in certain cases. 
But where the fish and game are still plentiful 
they can be easily protected by the good be- 
havior of the settlers and other local inhabi- 
tants. Netting and other illegal means of fish- 
ing will soon be stopped if once it is made clear 
to the settler that his neighbor, who resorts to 
illegal means of shooting and fishing, is really 
robbing him and those around him. He is not 
only spoiling the fishing and shooting for out- 
siders, but also for himself and his neighbors as 
well. There should be fishing and shooting for 
every one, and plenty for all, if each individual 
would be satisfied with his share of rod and line 
fishing, and if he were contented to see the laws 
necessary for the continued existence of both 
fish and game maintained in full force. The 
settler should be told that all the rod and line 
fishing that may be done by settlers and visitors 
in season will not injure the fishing. But he 
should have it pointed out to him that when a 
neighbor brings home a wagon-load of fish, say 
brook trout, a sleigh-load of deer, or six or seven 
moose, such a man has taken not merely his 
own share, but also the shares of several of his 
neighbors, and has injured those neighbors by 
taking for his own use what really belonged to 
them as well. Once let him be thoroughly con- 
vinced on this point, and he will then lend his 
help to pen up all such ‘fish and game hogs.’ 
Penned up they should be; imprisoned and not 
fined. It is this point that we want to drive 
home to the mind and heart of the individual 
settler, and the result will be such an awakening 
of public opinion that members of legislatures 
as well as the spoliators will have to change 
their tactics. 

“T should like to see branches of this asso- 
ciation formed in as many centers as possible 
and supplied with literature on the subject. 
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We might get the Orders of Foresters, the Elks, 
the Woodmen, the Redmen, and other orders 
that have features seemingly in sympathy 
with our ideals’ to render us assistance in our 
crusade. But the greatest and strongest lever 
to use with the voter is to show him that we 
are considering his interest in the matter, and 
that he has in only too many instances been 
going against his own interests in his mistaken 
sympathy for the game-law-breaker whom he 
has wrongly considered as a victim.” 


THE FISHERIES INDUSTRY 

The closed season on salmon in the Columbia 
river in Oregon came to an end on May 1 this 
year, or almost a month earlier than under the 
law formerly observed. The old law provided 
for a closed season of seventy-one days, whereas 
the present season lasted during forty-six days 
only. Meanwhile salmon are growing scarcer 
year by year. J. P. Babcock, commissioner of 
sheries of British Columbia, stands for a closed 
season on the Fraser river during the three 
years 1906-08-inclusive, and warns the author- 
ities that if the fish are not protected in this 
way their total extermination will be brought 
about within a very short time. The salmon 
canners of British Columbia have expressed 
their indignation that the State of Washington 
legislature failed to co-operate with their 
province in its effort to put a closed season of at 
least two years on the salmon, to prevent this 
total extermination which is feared, and which 
will, if it comes about, kill the canning industry. 
It is true that salmon canning is but a part of 
the fishing industry that is to interest British 
Columbian people more and more each year, 
but it is important and deserves better respect. 
The Colonist of Victoria recently pointed out 
that while mining, agriculture and horticulture 
had attracted more attention from the people 
in the past, the fisheries are beginning to receive 
that measure of attention which their great 
importance justifies. The salmon-canning in- 
dustry, which has perhaps advertised British 
Columbia farther afield and more generally than 
aught else, is but one item in what eventually 
will be a grand industrial total. The business 
established by the New England Fish Company 
in fresh halibut, now featured as one of the 
greatest delicacies of the Eastern market, came 
next in order. And today finds no fewer than 
half a dozen strong companies in organization, 
the purpose of which is to exploit and make 
contributory to provincial business the im- 
mense resources of adjacent waters, in salmon, 
in cod, in halibut, in herring, and in a variety of 
other excellent food fishes. It is, in the opinion 
of experts, not by any means too optimistic to 
say that in the vicinity of Vancouver Island 
there exist greater resources in fishery wealth 
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than in all other portions of Canada. And the 
present trend of industrial activity apparently 
indicates that the advent of fishery operations 
on a large scale, giving employment to a numer- 
ous and industrious population, is dawning. 
A POOL THAT WAS DYNAMITED 

Here is a picture of a stream that has its 
source in the Ozark mountains—as pretty a 
stream as one will find in a week’s travel, clear, 
icy cold, and at one time alive with game fish. 
The long pool shown in the picture is several 
hundred yards in length and is very deep on the 
far side, where the cottonstone cliffs rise 
sheer from the water to a height of two hundred 
feet or more. This pool had always been a 
famous one for bleck bass, and might continue 
to be a refuge for these fish were it not for one 
thing. And this thing is dynamite. Last 
autumn this pool and several others nearby on 
the same stream were dynamited systematically 
by a party of men who called themselves sports- 
men, who lay in their tents or sat in the shade 
while their servants “‘fished.”’ And the latter 
did their work only too well, as a party of 
decent anglers learned to their sorrow a few 
days later, when they attempted to fish with 
hook and line. Not only were the game fish 
blown up and killed, but almost every living 
thing was destroyed within a mile of the camp 
of these men. Looking at the picture gives one 
a fair idea how beautiful this stream is when 
the leaves are turning red and brown in Octo- 
ber. It is difficult to believe that fair-minded 
men can camp amid such surroundings and yet 
be guilty of acts of this sort. Too often we are 
led to believe that it is the farmer or the 
woodsman who makes his catches with giant 
powder. In this case, however, the farmers of 
the vicinity would have taken the law in their 
own hands had they known the facts in time 
to prevent the men from leaving the country. 


THE PALISADES PARK AND THE CANOEISTS 

For years and years the shores of the Hudson 
river from Linwood to Sneden’s Landing have 
been frequented on week-end and other holi- 
days by the canoeists and other small boatmen 
of New York City and its suburbs. These jolly 
fellows have increased in numbers until it is a 
frequent occurrence for hundreds of them to be 
found encamped along shore under the cliffs of 
the Palisades on any Saturday afternoon and on 
all full holidays during the warm season. 
And they have viewed with more or less appre- 
hension the preliminary work that has been 
done to make an interstate park of the strip of 
land bordered on one side by the river, and on 
the other by the summit of the Palisades and 
extending from Fort Lee to the northern end 
of the cliffs. Not that they object to the park 


scheme, but rather to the boulevard it is pro- 
posed to construct along the entire line of the 
park. They more than allother persons com- 
bined have always done what they could to 
preserve the natural beauty of the land, and 
have prevented the destruction of the trees by 
fire and otherwise, but they are unanimous in 
seriously objecting to the construction of a 
road, along which in time will pour a stream of 
vehicles, equestrians and pedestrians, so that 
the quiet of the place will be broken up and the 
restraints of the city will be upon these men, 
who have so long sought this quiet region 
solely for the rest and freedom it gives in its 
present state. No one objects to the park 
scheme, but the boulevard they love not to 
contemplate. 

Since the acquisition of land for the park by 
the Interstate Palisades Park Commission the 
various canoe clubs have been given permission 
every year to camp along shore, and their 
only hope now is that the road construction 
work will not be begun quickly. 

The report of the commission for the past 
year shows that 112 acres have been added to 
the park, 102.47 acres in New Jersey, costing 
$42,757, and 10.30 acres in New York at a cost 
of $3,732. The commission now controls 11.02 
miles of the shore line in New Jersey and 2.84 
in New York. This leaves 17,710 feet of shore 
line yet to be acquired in New Jersey. At the 
present time negotiations looking to the pur- 
chase of 2,050 feet more are pending. Many 
difficulties have been encountered in the work, 
so many of the titles being defective, while in 
others the owners are difficult to find, and it 
may in time become necessary to resort to 
condemnation proceedings. The following 
table shows the territory acquired from time 
to time. 
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REPAIR WORK ALONGSHORE 

There is something strangely fascinating, to 
one who will walk along the shores of Manhat- 
tan Island on a week-end holiday, in the work 
that is now being done on boats of all sorts. 
It matters not whether the visitor cares one 
whit about boats, he is almost certain to wish 
he had one to tinker into shape for launching, 
and the further he goes the stronger becomes 
the fascination. We would not be surprised if 
we were told that this interest in making boats 
ready had much to do with the buying and 
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selling and trading of boats that goes on during 
the spring. Let the same visitor take the same 
walk later on, after all the craft are in the 
water, and he may wish he could own and sail 
or run a boat of some kind, but this feeling 
leaves him when he returns to other scenes. 
Not so with the longing to tinker, which grows 
stronger as one grows older. 

There are scores of places where the owners 
of canoes, rowboats, small and large catboats 
and sloops may be found every Saturday after- 
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but nearly all of which can, with some prepara- 
tory work, be equipped with the simple little 
motors that are’ so much more reliable than 
those to be had ten years that small 
sailing craft are disappearing one by one until 
it would seem, at first thought, that the next 
decade will find no more of them in use. This, 
of course, will not come about, for the love of 
sailing is a lasting thing and cannot be for- 
gotten, even if the propeller is more to be relied 
on than a fair wind. It is true that the sim- 
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noon just now, working away carefully yet 
with a certain haste that grows more feverish 
as the sun grows warmer and the waters of the 
harbor or river or bay more enticing. Some 
will be found repairing damages sustained in 
minor accidents last season. Others are scrap- 
ing off old paint and varnish or rubbing away 
as if for dear life with sandpaper. Here and 
there a skipper will be found varnishing or 
painting. And always there are little knots 
of friends or acquaintances standing about, 
giving advice, making suggestions or merely 
asking questions. One could scarcely go 
wrong in his work, so much free advice does he 
receive, whether or not he asks for it. But 
this is always taken in good part, to be adopted 
if deemed worthy, or rejected at once if not. 
There is one branch of rep2ir work along- 
shore that is new to many of the Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday visitors. This is the 
placing of motors in sloops and catboats that 
were never designed for such auxiliary power, 


plicity of putting the motor in motion makes 
men lazy, so that it is common to see sloops 
and cats puffing along under power with sails 
furled, even when the wind and tide are favor- 
able to sailing. Many owners have pulled out 
their masts entirely, but not all, and it is likely 
to be many years before the building of boats 
suitable for either sailing or power will give 
way to the demand for power boats exclusively. 

In the houses of the canoe clubs; in the boat 
rooms of the rowing clubs; in the little yards 
here and there where cats and sloops and 
power boats are pulled out and stored during 
the winter; and in countless small buildings 
along the water front—there one will find men 
working carefully, skillfully at putting their 
craft into trim for their The 
stranger might believe they were all expert 
workmen, whereas ninety-nine out of every 
hundred are amateurs pure and simple, and not 
a few are novices working out hints received 
from friends of longer experience than they 


season’s use. 
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possess themselves. It is true they take far 
more time in their work than would the profes- 
sional builders and boat repair men, but if 
anything they take more care with their work, 
and they are absolutely sure of no end of banter 
from their friends if they slight their work or 
do it in clumsy fashion. 

It is good to watch this work going on from 
week to week until all the boats that lay on 
shore during the winter are afloat, in use or at 
their moorings in the stream, for it shows how 
thorough our sportsmen are, and how capable 
they are of taking care of themselves. Some of 
them cannot afford both to own a boat and 
have it taken care of every winter by a profes- 
sional boat repair man, but the majority do 
this work because they love it, and the thorough 
knowledge they in this manner obtain gives 
them more confidence in their craft and them- 
selves. 

FERRULE SIZES 

We are so often asked where to measure a set 
of ferrules for a fishing rod that we assume this 
thing is not as generally understood as it sheuld 
be among those who angle often but who do 
not study or experiment along all lines having 
to do with the making and repairing of their 
tackle. Aithough a simple thing, this one 
puzzles one at first. Should one of the ferrules 
on one’s rod be damaged or lost, so that he 
would want a new set to take the place of the 


old one, all that he needs to do is to measure 
the outside diameter of the center, as the 
inside ferrule is called. He can do this with 
calipers. The outside diameter of the center is 
the inside diameter of the long, or outside 
ferrule. 

In ordering a top, the inside diameter must 
be given; that is, the inside diameter at the 
large end of the shank. Should the size of the 
hole in the top be important, that should be 
specified separate’y. For example, a top for a 
salt water rod may have a shank ? or #; inch 
in diameter, whereas the hole through the 
agate may be only } inch, although some tops 
are made with 2 inch holes or even larger. 

Winding checks must be measured at the 
small end, which is the outside diameter of the 
rod at the place where the check is to be fitted. 

Butt-cap diameters are taken at the large 
end. 

In all rod fittings the sizes are given in 64ths 
of an inch, although some sizes are designated 
by the simpler 32ds, 16ths, Sths, ete. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY 
The various calibers of rifles and revolvers 
puzzle the beginner tremendously, and not 
until he has studied and experimented and 
gained a lot of costly experience does he learn 
even a few of the sizes that are anything but 
uniform. In other things the existing condi- 
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tions are almost if not quite as confusing. 
Suppose one wishes to purchase an agate top 
for a fishing rod. Being familiar with the num- 
bering adopted by one manufacturer, he may 
assume that this is standard and order by 
number from some house that is nearer his 
home. The top comes, and instead of being 
what he wants, it may be large enough for a 
“bank rod” when he wishes to put it on a light 
casting rod, or vice versa. He sends it back 
with an explanation, and then learns that one 
manufacturer’s No. 1 top is the same as an- 
other’s No. 7 or 8. It is the same with agate 
guides, and other guides as well that are sold 
by number. There is no standard in silk lines 
either, although some manufacturers follow the 
practice of lettering their lines, from C to H. 
Others call them number so-and-so, the number 
not always being an indication of their diameter. 
Hooks are sometimes standardized but as often 
not. Our English friends complain of this lack 
of uniformity in the matter of hooks, too and 
quite recently E. M. Tod, the author of “‘Wet 
Fly Fishing” said in a letter to the Fishing 
Gazette: 

“My suggestion is that nothing short of a 
universal scale of hooks will end this Babel- 
like confusion. I pointed out one instance (as 
good as a dozen) that No. 1 in Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Son’s advertised scale of sizes is their 
smallest hook, whereas the same number (No. 
1) in Messrs. Bartleet & Son’s scale is a salmon 
hook, measuring 1} in. in length. And I 
argued that our ang'ing fraternity should go 
on agitating till this scandalous state of things 
was rectified. That it bristles with difficulties I 
know only too well. That it will continue as 
long as angling itself lasts is not to be believed 
for a single moment. I desire that things may, 
in the fulness of time, take such an improved 
shape, that when a fisherman wires or cables a 
hurried but important order for flies, it will be 
quite unnecessary to state whose scale is meant, 
but that the number of hook will convey its 
own accurate message with certainty. 

“Tf any body of anglers take up the idea, I 
hereby offer to devote my time to the further- 
ance of this very much needed reform in hook 
numbering. For many years it has occupied 
my attention. The day has passed when we 
should be contented to sit still supinely, 
knowing that nothing but confusion can come 
of this unsatisfactory and chaotic state of 
affairs. 

“It is unsafe to venture upon matters where 
we are not absolutely sure of our ground, but, so 
far as I know, we convey an accurate idea of the 
size wanted, when we order from any given 
number, hats, gloves, ready-made boots, etc. 
And surely the sizes in small shot are univer- 
sally similar—No. 4, when ordered, ensures No. 





4 in size, and not No. something else by some 
other maker. This is a fairly parallel case. 

“What is gained by all this confusion? 
Absolutely nothing! What would be lost by 
bringing order out of chaos? Again I say, 
Nothing! But if everyone turns his back on 
the question, things will go on thus indefinitely. 

“Of myself I can do nothing, so I invite 
others to take the matter up, assuring them 
that I will spare no trouble in giving a helping 
hand. It means probably a large amount of. 
correspondence, which I am ready to under- 
take if I can only see a reasonable hope of suc- 
ceeding. I have no selfish interests to serve in 
making this offer. I merely desire to bring to a 
practical and successful issue a scheme which is 
so near to my heart. The difficulties are great, 
but shall it therefore be argued that they are 
unsurmountable? No! 

“We would be unwise to trouble ourselves 
about the numbering of hooks made in foreign 
countries, and for every reason. My desire is 
simply this: To establish one recognized and 
universal scale of hooks for all the English 
speaking countries, notably England and 
America, 

“The field is vast enough as it is, but if all 
were as willing as I am to give time and atten- 
tion to the scheme, the obstacles would melt 
like the snow before the sun!” 


THE WHETSTONE AND THE OIL-CAN 

One thing every sportsman should learn 
properly is how to keep edged tools in good 
condition. What is more aggravating, when 
one needs an axe or a knife in a hurry, to find 
it duller than a table knife, and nothing at hand 
with which to sharpen it? The thing to do is to 
provide simple means for keeping all the camp 
cutlery in good shape. It is not necessary to 
have all one’s edged tools ground, at so much 
per blade, between trips to the woods; the fact 
is, unless one knows his grinder to be a first- 
class workman, it is better not to take valuable 
knives to him at all, for many of them “burn” 
an edged tool in their haste to complete the 
work in a given time, and the fault is not 
learned until the owner is again in the woods 
and finds his knife or axe ruined utterly. In 
any hardware shop one can find little sharpen- 
ing stones intended for just such use. Some 
of them are made in two pieces, one side for 
such coarse work as putting an edge on a dull 
camp axe, the other for finishing up the work, 
or for whetting knives. These are best when 
used with oil, but they can also be used with 
water if oil is not at hand. No woods loafer 
should lack an oil-can, however. And there is 
no excuse for dull camp tools. It takes only a 
few minutes’ time now and then to put all the 
cutlery in camp in good cutting form, and there 
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is no better time or place than the camp-fire 
after the evening meal. One has no occasion to 
be in a hurry then, and will devote the proper 
attention to the work. With one of these little 
oilstones it is by no means difficult to wear 
down the rough edge of an axe that has been 
misused—as so many camp axes are by 
novices who may get hold of them when the 
owner is not watching and damage their edges. 
There should be a small stone and an oil-can in 
every outfit. And the stone should be rubbed 
off throughly after using, and soaked now and 
then in turpentine, which will cut out all the 
bits of steel, remove gummed oil and leave the 
surface clean and bright. No rifle or pet 
fishing rod is ever kept in better trim than the 
pocket or sheath knife of the man who appre- 
ciates a good bit of cutting steel when he gets 
it, and who knows how to keep it in perfect 
order. This requires only a few moments occa- 
sionally, whereas neglect makes the best of 
knives no better than common pot-metal trash. 
CAMPING NEAR NEW YORK CITY 

FreLtp AND STREAM has received a request 
from one of its readers for information con- 
cerning camping places near this city. While 
lack of space forbids treating this subject 
exhaustively, we trust a brief mention of a few 
well-known places will answer, both for the 
gentleman in question, and others seeking 
similar advice. 

There are few places so easily reached as the 
wild spots to be found all along the Hudson 
river from Linwood to Haverstraw. Canoeists 
will be found there every Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday in large numbers, they cruising 
to camp from their respective clubhouses. 
Springs are numerous enough to enable one to 
pick a camp-site that suits him and still be near 
fresh water. There are few houses along the 
west side of the river—and this is the only 
shore available until Croton Point is reached— 
so that but for the river traffic one can easily 
fancy himself far from home. Camp duffle can 
be taken to any of the stations of the railways, 
a boat hired, and in less than two hours’ time 
from home one can be in camp. 

The upper Hackensack will be found pleasing 
for short trips down stream in small boats. 
One can go up the Hudson to Nyack, have his 
boat carted across to the Hackensack, and 
drift down as far as practicable, then ship home 
or to the larger river. The upper Passaic is a 
favorite stream for some outers. Greenwood 
Lake and Lake Hopatcong are also visited by 
many campers. The latter can be reached by 
canoe from the Hudson easily in two days, 
starting at Communipaw and following the 
canal. For those who would like to combine 
salt water fishing with their camping, the 


beach at Spermicetti cove, at the mouth of the 
Shrewsbury river, offers many attractions, 
especially as it may be reached in an hour from 
the city by the Sandy Hook steamers. But if 
one tires of the place, he can go up the Shrews- 
bury a mile or further until he finds a new spot. 
Both can be reached by canoe from the harbor 
on a fair day. 

The north shore of Long Island is attractive 
to numbers of persons fond of camping, salt- 
water fishing and bathing. From Whitestone 
Landing eastward as far as one cares to go 
almost any beach will offer some inviting nook 
to the temporary dweller under canvas; and 
farther away, but reached by boat, is Block 
Island, along the shores of which one can camp, 
obtain good fishing and listen to the fairy tales 
of some of the saltiest landlubbers to be found 
anywhere. 

On the opposite side of the sound there are 
picturesque places almost without number 
where one can hide away for a few days and 
enjoy life in the open. Inquiry at any of the 
suburban towns will place one in possession of 
the information desired, and boats can be had 
at reasonable figures. The fishing is good all 
summer, as a rule. 

The Yearbook of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation contains a list of the rivers and lakes of 
the United States cruised by members, and the 
names of members who will give information 
concerning waters with which they are familiar. 
Any member will loan his copy of the book on 
request, and it contains much matter con- 
cerning waters near New York City. 


MARYLAND’S ASSISTANT GAME WARDEN 


If all men interested in fish and game pro- 
tection could show records equal to that of 
Oregon M. Dennis, the recently-appointed 
assistant game warden of Maryland, there would 
be less cause for dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions. Mr. Dennis is a young man, an 
attorney of Baltimore. A member of the 
Maryland State Game and Fish Protective 
Association, in 1901 he was elected its secretary 
and later on its counsel, and these positions he 
has held ever since, doing splendid work in 
bringing to justice the game and fish law vio- 
lators; in working for uniform game and fish 
laws in Maryland, Pennsylvania, the District 
of Columbia, Virginia and West Virginia; in 
abating the pollution of the Potomac river; in 
tompelling dam owners to equip them with 
fish ladders; and during the past two severe 
winters in securing the co-operation of residents 
of his state in the feeding of quail and pro- 
tected insectivorous birds. Colonel John W. 
Avirett, the state game warden, made this 
appointment with the full approval of Gov- 
ernor Warfield, and by this arrangement the 
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office of Mr. Dennis, at 211 Paul street, Balti- 
more, becomes at once the headquarters of the 
protective association, the game and fish com- 
mission, and of itS assistant warden. Colonel 
Avirett will be at the new Baltimore office on 
Monday of each week, and will devote the 
balance of his time at the Cumberland office 
and in visiting different portions of the state. 
More power to these two men and the pro- 
tective association! 


SAN FRANCISCO’S SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 

The Pacific slope’s first sportsmen’s show, 
held at San Francisco early in April, was a 
success, if only in the material of the exhibit. 
It was a novelty, and the State Forest, Fish 
and Game Association, the projectors, exercised 
their faculty and taste in gathering the exhibit. 

Unfortunately too few people appreciated 
the varied interest and educational value of the 
first exhibition, which was held at Mechanics’ 
Pavilion. The affair was unique in that while 
it was, of course, desirable that it prove a suc- 
cess from a financial standpoint, it was pri- 
marily educational. In giving this exhibition 
the society desired to encourage the protection 
of the forest, the fish and game by all the 
people. By the same means it was hoped that 
better laws might be enacted for this purpose 
and that existing laws might be more easily 
enforced. In time the society hopes to estab- 
lish great game parks and to assist in the work 


now being carried on in the fish hatcheries. 
To accomplish these results the intelligent and 
active co-operation of the whole public is 
necessary and the sort of show which San 
Francisco has seen brings to the immediate 
attention of the city dwellers and particularly 
to the children certain phases of nature with 
which it is well that they should become more 
familiar. Much good will be accomplished if 
San Francisco’s first sportsmen’s show shall 
result in awakening a more general interest in 
the preservation of the natural resources of 
California. 


AT ORMOND 


While Ormond beach, at Ormond, Fla., has 
within a comparatively short time become a 
famous meeting place for automobilists and 
motor-boat enthusiasts, the waters of the 
vicinity have not been overlooked by those 
who prefer milder pastimes than racing. 
During the spring the fishing has been attract- 
ing no little attention from visitors to the 
resorts, many of whom sojourn in the South 
during the rough days of late winter and the 
raw winds of March and early April. Fishing 
in the Tomoka river for black and channel bass, 
and in wider waters for sea fishes of various 
kinds has been a very popular pastime with 
visitors from the north this spring, and as a 
consequence some big fish have been brought 
in at various times. 
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PLATINUM PRINTING 

The use of gas-light and printing-out papers 
has now been fully described and we will take 
up the manipulation of platinum paper, the 
most permanent, except carbon, and certainly 
the most beautiful process known to photo- 
graphy. Platinum, once its handling is under- 
stood, is really the simplest of all printing 
methods, if we except blue print paper, while 
it is a developing paper—that is, the image has 
to be developed out, not toned—the image is 
half visible. It prints quickly. The develop- 
ing and clearing solutions are readily made up 
and are very cheap. The print requires but a 
short washing, and lies perfectly flat when dry. 
The chemistry of platinum paper does not con- 
cern us here beyond the fact that platinum 
being a more stable metal than even gold or sil- 
ver, forms a permanent image on the paper after 
it has been precipitated from the iron solution 
which contains it and which is coated on the 
paper. A platinum solution alone is not sen- 
sitive to the action of light, but iron is, there- 
fore an iron solution is used to carry the plati- 
num salts. 

Platinum paper is exceedingly susceptible to 
damp and its keeping qualities are not specially 
remarkable. Herein lie its chief drawbacks as 
against gas-light and printing-out papers. It 
must be protected from dampness and is there- 
fore always packed for the market, in cans. 
With some brands of the paper the cans are 
hermetically sealed, the top of the can having to 
be cut open like a can of sardines. Other 
brands have simply a lid which is sealed by a 
band of adhesive type, which makes a tight 
joint. Each can is provided with a little 
package containing wrapt up in cotton a lump 
of asbestos soaked in calcium chloride, or a 
piece of calcium chloride. This lump should 
always be hard asa rock. It is there to absorb 
any moisture which may get into the can, and 
after a time will get soft as putty. It should 
then be removed and held over a gas flame on 
an iron pan or spade until the moisture is ex- 
pelled and the lump quite hard. If, on opening 
a can of platinum paper, the lump of “pre- 








servative,” as it is called by the manufactur- 
ers, is found to be already soft or squashy, it 
may generally be considered that the paper is 
not in perfect condition or was packed too soon 
after coating and while it was stilldamp. Damp 
paper will not yield as brisk or snappy a print 
as perfectly dry paper. The high-lights get 
muddy and the velvety blacks fall away. 
Cans of platinum paper are generally dated on 
the label, showing when packed. It is always 
advisable to purchase as late a date as possible, 
and it is well to remember that in the summer- 
time, platinum paper will not keep well over 
four months at the most, especially if the can 
has been opened, but in winter will remain 
good six months. In damp, tropical climates, 
it will remain good but a short time. 

The paper is not as sensitive to the light as 
gas-light paper, but more so than printing-out 
paper. It should, therefore, be handled in 
subdued light only, although a dark-room is, 
of course, not necessary. It requires daylight 
for printing, but can also be printed in reason- 
able time near a very strong arc-lamp, while 
the new Cooper-Hewitt light acts on it as 
quickly as daylight. 

Platinum-sensitized paper has a lemon- 
colored appearance, sometimes lighter, some- 
times darker, according to the proportion of 
iron and platinum salts employed. The yellow 
side is the coated side and is rolled in the cans, 
sometimes out and sometimes in, according 
to the ideas of the manufacturer. One manu- 
facturer packs it both ways and marks the 
“how” on the label. This is because some 
photographers want it one way and some an- 
other. Before removing the paper from the 
can, take care to have both negatives and print- 
ing frames thoroughly dry. This can be 
effected by warming them over a gas or spirit 
flame, and is very necessary in damp summer 
weather or at any time when there is much 
moisture in the air. A pad of thick rubber 
cloth, the size of the negative is useful to put 
over the paper before putting on the back of 
the printing-frame. It helps to keep moisture 
from the paper while printing and at the same 
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time lends additional pressure to the paper, 
which, being thick, requires to be pressed down 
heavily to ensure perfect contact with the 
negative. 

The printing-frame can be placed direct in 
the rays of the sun or in the shade, but it makes 
considerable difference where one places it. 
For dense negatives, sunlight is preferable, but 
with thin negatives a more snappy print can be 
obtained by printing in the shade. Or two or 
three layers of tissue paper, pasted over the top 
of the frame, will greatly help the quality of a 
thin negative. After the paper has been ex- 
posed to the light for two or three minutes, it 
may be examined—not in the strong light of 
course—and it will be noticed that the shadows 
are beginning to show. When fully printed, 
the shadows and the outline of the image will be 
clearly seen, but there should be but faint 
traces of the half-tones in the high-lights. If 
the detail of the high-lights appears then the 
paper is overprinted and it will be hard to 
remedy it, although we will give one way to 
save it later on. The color where the image 
shows turns to a blue-brown tone, or to a deep 
orange according to make of paper. When 
overprinted, or “solarized,” as it is called, the 
color is a very deep orange. The only way to 
learn correct printing is to make several test 
prints in a manner similar to that explained in 
the article on gas-light papers, or to waste a 
can or two of paper at the start; not very 
economical, it is true, but the subsequent re- 
sults are worth the expense. The printed paper 
should be put back into the can at once, and 
sealed up until it is to be developed, which 
should take place the same day, or if there is 
much dampness about, as soon after the print- 
ing as possible. 

For development we need a tray for the de- 
veloping solution and two or three trays for the 
clearing solutions. Also a tray of water. The 
developing solution can consist simply of a 
neutral oxalate of potash solution in water or 
the salts put up by the manufacturers may be 
used. The plain oxalate solution is just as 
effective. The oxalate can be bought by the 
pound and the whole put into a big bottle, 
water being added until all the crystals just 
dissolve. 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDE PAPER 


How often there appears, in the columns of 
the photographic journals, a wail from some 
unfortunate who has trouble with blisters on 
his developing paper, and just as often fails to 
get the desired information as to how to avoid 
them. His inquiry usually elicits a reply of 
some sort, generally in the form of a suggestion 
which when acted on may give temporary re- 
lief, and may not, usually the latter. 


It is well known among workers of bromide 
papers that the tendency to blister varies 
greatly with different samples of paper, even of 
the same brand. The writer has worked for 
weeks at a time without a suggestion of a 
blister and then struck a roll from which it 
seemed impossible to get a decent print by the 
usual manipulations, I say “usual” advisedly, 
as there are ways more or less efficient and well 
known of avoiding the trouble. However, the 
only really practical method known to the 
writer is original, and as it has never been pub- 
lished it is here given for the benefit of those 
who like developing papers, but strenuously 
object to the blisters that only too often seem 
to be part of the paper. 

During a period of service covering several 
months in the bromide department of a well 
known New York house I was so fortunate as 
to have very little of this trouble, until one day 
a particularly important order of considerable 
size came in for immediate delivery. 

All went smoothly until it came to washing, 
when trouble in huge chunks was encountered. 
No sooner was the water applied, even in the 
most gentle and loving manner, than the prints 
became a mass of blisters. They were at once 
returned to the fixing bath, where they soon 
resumed their normal condition, which, if it 
did not wash them, at least gave a new lease of 
life. Then I pondered. I knew that if they 
were dried after just a souse in water to re- 
move the surface hypo they would then stand 
the water all right, but there was not time for 
this. A solution of common salt had some- 
times proved efficient, and was tried; but this 
time it didn’t, and as I knew of nothing else, the 
situation seemed truly desperate. I knew it 
was not the change of temperature, for there 
had not been any change in this respect. 

After some high-pressure thinking, it oe- 
curred to me that the fact of the blisters going 
down on returning the prints to the fixing bath 
might be a clue to the mystery, but how? 

Then once more the fact presented itself 
that the blisters, when they appeared at all, 
invariably came with the first application of 
the wash water; if the print passed this stage 
successfully, it was safe. Thus it was quite 
plain that right here was the seat of the 
trouble, and that the blisters must be caused 
by some change taking place in the paper be- 
tween the period of complete saturation with 
the hypo bath and its partial elimination. 

There could be but two changes that I could 
think of, that of temperature and the displace- 
ment of the hypo, and as it was not the former 
it must be the latter; but it must be displaced, 
so what was to be done about it? 

After some more strenuous thinking it oc- 
curred to me that from the 25 or 30 per cent. 
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fixout bath to plain water was rather a big 
jump, and that this might be the why and 
wherefore, but it seemed hardly possible that 
such a simple kink could be the solution. Any- 
way, it was worth trying, so the washing tray 
was emptied and partly filled with the fixing 
bath, and after placing therein a print the 
water was allowed to gently fill and overflow 
the tray. As the moments passed and the 
hypo was gradually replaced by pure water, 
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acquaintances, and I have yet to record a 
failure. ; 

It appears to work equally well with all 
varieties of developing papers, and the ad- 
ditional cost need not exceed 1 per cent. of the 
value of the paper. W. H. Wallace. 


PHOTOGRAPHING OBJECTS IN WATER 
It often happens that negatives have to 
be made of pathological or anatomical speci- 
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without the least indication of blisters, the con- 
viction grew that here at last was the solution 
to the vexing problem, and so it proved. The 
prints were delivered on time, and all was well. 

Later experiment showed that it was not at 
all necessary to let down from a full strength 
fixing bath, but that a concentration of one to 
four, as compared to the fixing, was sufficient, 
provided the prints were allowed to rest a few 
moments before turning on the water. 

During the washing the prints should, as 
usual, be kept as well separated as possible, and 
washing must be lengthened enough to make al- 
lowance for discharging the hypo solution. 

If fixing is to be followed by a hypo-alum 
toning bath the treatment after toning is the 
same, except that in the case of an old bath 
it is well to test it with the hydrometer, as 
it is liable to be highly concentrated, through 
evaporation and the “letting down” bath 
should not be weaker than 1 to 4. 

In order to thoroughly test the efficiency of 
the scheme, it has been given to a number of 


mens, or other objects which present a moist 
surface (since they cannot be dried), and which 
are apt to lose all shape and meaning when laid 
out upon a board. These drawbacks are at 
once removed by the simple expedient of photo- 
graphing them under water and having the 
camera pointing vertically downwards. All 
that is required is a large open glass vessel, 
with straight sides and plain bottom, filled with 
water, and containing the specimen. Place it 
upon a white or plain tinted sheet of paper, to 
act as a background, see that the water is free 
from air-bells and the specimen washed and 
rid of all extraneous matter. No difficulty will 
be found in arranging, this, since things will 
naturally float into their normal positions. 
The apparatus for suspending the camera in 
the vertical position is no less simple. Two 
pieces of board about 6 inches broad, one some 
4} feet in length, the other about 2 feet, are 
placed at right-angles to one another, so as to 
make an inverted T, which will stand upon the 
floor, and fixed in position with T-shaped iron 
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stanchions. Bore a hole in the upright piece 
to admit the tripod screw of the camera, and 
the apparatus is complete. The rack and pin- 
ion movement of the camera is left free for 
focussing, while greater variations may be ob- 
tained by raising or lowering the bowl contain- 
ing the specimen with books or blocks. Of 
course it would be better to have the camera 
slide up and down the upright, but this might 
complicate the workmanship beyond the abili- 
ties of the ordinary amateur. The above pro- 
cess is especially suitable in photographing 
sea-weeds and other botanical and zoological 
specimens. C. B. 


DRYING NEGATIVES 

The necessities of press photography and 
the value placed upon time in this present 
age of stress often necessitates that plates and 
prints shall be dried by some means more ex- 
peditious than the old methods of the natural 
action of a warm atmosphere. As a result 
much has been written within the past few 
months on the various modern methods of the 
rapid drying of negatives. Methylated spirit 
was at first held up as the medium for obtaining 
the best results, but the worker who had not 
removed all the hypo from the film in the wash- 
ing found that the methylated spirit process 
was not an unmixed blessing. This was due 
to the production of a white deposit between 
film and glass, which entirely ruins the negative 
if not removable. The trouble of the matter 
is that these markings do not always make 
their appearance, but if the plate, to expedite 
the drying, be warmed, and to a point only 
that is still bearable with the hand, the chances 
are ten to one that the deposit will be seen. 
Those who have met with such a contretemps, 
and they are not a few, should know that it is 
not irremediable (though the original efforts 
for despatch are then frustrated), for if the 
negative be placed in water for a minute or 
two the stain will disappear, and will not be 
seen when the negative is dried in the ordinary 
fashion. The annoying thing is that the time 
lost over the operation just occurs when it can 
be least afforded. While the disciples of the 
methylated spirit trick were stumbling aiong, 
the formalin method of working was brought 
to the front, A weak solution of formalin is 
used, and the plate is immersed for two or three 
minutes after washing. The formalin hardens 
the film and admits of certain liberties being 
taken in the application of heat for drying pur- 
poses. It has been stated that negatives, after 
the formalin treatment alone, can be treated 
ina most outrageous manner and can be dried 
in front of the fire in a couple of minutes. This 
statement is all nonsense, and is the exception 
rather than the rule. It takes several couples 


of minutes before a negative will dry at the 
fire, and even then there is a risk of spoiling it 
if made too hot, as, though it may not melt, the 
outlines of the features and other parts give 
way in a peculiar manner, the texture becomes 
coarse, and, strangely enough, the density in- 
creases to a considerable extent. It is there- 
fore advisable to adopt the methylated spirit 
method, taking care that the hypo is thor- 
oughly eliminated before immersion in the 
spirit. The plate should be dried in a warm 
room, and will take about twenty minutes. If 
a difference is made in the speed of drying by 
a reduction or increase of the temperature 
when part of the way through the process, the 
plate will as likely as not develop patches of 
varying density, an “effect’’ naturally to be 
avoided. 


ON BARGAIN SALES 

About this season of the photographic year 
the principal dealers have adopted the plan 
of organizing clearance sales of their sur- 
plus stocks, and many a wonderful bargain 
may be picked up by keeping a watchful eye 
on the advertisement columns of the journals, 
and obtaining the special price lists. I fear not 
a few of us are lured now and then into buying 
things we don’t really need, because they are 
cheap. But that is only human _ nature. 
There really are bargains to be had: that is 
certain. The only point to keep in mind is that 
to be a bargain in the true sense of the word, the 
object purchased must be one which will take 
the place of some similar object which we might 
have paid more for at another time. I have 
little sympathy for the individual who invests 
in twenty dozen plates, for instance, which 
don’t fit his camera, because they are “cheap.” 
Admittedly, a carrier may be bought there- 
with which will make them fit. But his prob- 
lem doesn’t end here. Can they be made to 
fit his dishes, his washing racks and tanks, his 
printing frames, his mounts, his albums? If 
makeshifts have to be invented in order that 
his ‘“‘cheap” plates can be used up, and the 
makeshifts consume time and trouble which 
might have been better spent, then the plates 
are not cheap at all, but dear. Nothing which 
costs a half-dollar and needs twenty cents’ 
worth of time to put into working order is 
cheap if only a dime has been knocked off its 
ordinary everyday price—which (it will be 
complained) is an axiom whose obviousness 
insults the reader. Nevertheless, like many 
obvious axioms, it is sometimes forgotten. 
Beware of cameras which take odd and un- 
usual sized plates or films, however great is 
the sale reduction in their price. Beware of 
unknown makes. The market has repeatedly 
been flooded with shoddy cameras which the 
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common-sense of the public has left in quan- 
tities on the long-suffering dealer’s hands, and 
which he is willing to dispose of “at enormous 
sacrifice ’’—the sacrifice being on the purchaser’s 
side in the long run. Mind you, the cameras 
may be usable. Respectable dealers don’t 
sell unusable cameras. But think a moment 
before buying. Wouldn’t it pay you -better 
in the end to dive just a wee bit deeper into your 
pocket, and purchase something which is a little 
less of an “‘enormous sacrifice” and which has 
a reliable name to guarantee it? When you in 
your turn come to sell the camera—a day 
always comes when you want to sell even the 
best camera—you'll know the difference be- 
tween the price obtainable for one with a name 
which is still at the top of the tree, and one 
which has fizzled out altogether. 


PRINTING PROOFS IN BROMIDE 

No doubt waste may be prevented by cut- 
ting a sheet of paper into strips and making a 
trial exposure, but this is a “counsel of per- 
fection” to which few will attain, says a writer 
in an English comtemporary, except, perhaps, 
when working large sizes. 

A good plan is to have two dishes of developer, 
one normal, of say a mixture of hydroquinone 
and metol, and the other containing a developer 
of metol only. When about to print, each 
negative should be carefully examined for 


STREAM 


density, not forgetting color also, as a slight 
yellow stain has far more light-stopping power 
by artificial light than by daylight. If the 
negative is hard, or dense, or yellow, the ex- 
posure must be long, and development begun 
in the dish containing metol developer only. 

If the image should flash up very quickly or 
show signs of being too flat, the print should at 
once be removed from the metol and be placed, 
without washing, in the dish of mixed developer 
with a good rocking to wash out any developer 
remaining in the print. Beautiful, vigorous 
prints with good half-tones may be secured in 
this way. 

If the next negative has only alittle more than 
the average density, the exposed paper should be 
placed in the mixed developer first, and be re- 
moved to the metol when the stage is reached at 
which development appears to cease. This 
stage will vary with different negatives and 
different exposures. 

With some the print may have to remain in 
the mixed developer until development is al- 
most complete, being transferred to the metol 
to bring up the delicate tones; with others the 
print may need removal to the metol soon after 
development has begun. 

It may sometimes be necessary to return the 
print to the dish of mixed developer before it 
is quite finished, if it shows signs of becoming 
too flat when in the metol. 

Juan C. ABEL. 
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NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 

Hobbies are pretty good things to have when 
they are decent and law-abiding. I suppose 
that it would be hard to find a man minus some 
sort of safety valve in that direction, though he 
might not admit that it was anything but busi- 
ness. It seems to us that we have had a good 
many,and some still stick, one of these being 
going through old book stores wherever we 
chance to be and picking up stray volumes on 
various sports in which we have been inter- 
ested. For some years now it has been any- 
thing pertaining directly or indirectly to the 
dog. In this way a lot of information turns up 
at times, and preconceived notions as to modern 
discoveries get very rudely shattered. 

Here is a case in point. The late Arnold 
Burgess claimed, in 1882, to have been one of 
the few who knew and practiced the “force” 
system of making a dog retrieve. It was given 
to the public by Mr. Burgess as something 
unique and originating solely with him or one 
of the few conversant with the great and 
valuable secret. It is a pity to shatter this 
claim after its acceptance for so many years 
without contradiction, but we will have to 
do it. 

When out at the Chicago show we were 
nosing about in the old book stores, and a sorry 
lot they are out there in the sports line, and 
came across something quite new to us. A 
paper bound book of 105 pages entitled 
“Dog and Gun” by Johnson J. Hooper 
of Montgomery, Ala. It was printed in 
New York and bears the imprint date of 1865, 
but it was entered in the District Court in 
the year 1856, that then being the form of 
copyright, since transferred to the Librarian 
of Congress. That 1856 is correct so far as 
the writing of the book is concerned is proved 
by the fact of that having been done prior 
to the civil war. It was dedicated to Henry 
William Herbert, ‘Frank Forrester’, and the 
author was evidently well acquainted with 
Wm. T. Porter, ‘‘The Tall Son of York,’ who 
founded the Spirit of the Times. 

In the chapter on the Setter and Pointer a 
letter is given in full from Dr. E. B. J., ef Macon 


county, Ala., who, according to the author, was 
an expert amateur and “his dogs are the best 


broken in the state.’ This gentleman prac- 
ticed the force system of educating to retrieve, 
beginning, however, by placing his glove in the 
mouth of the dog. Compulsion was exercised 
in making the dog hold the glove and follow his 
trainer. If he dropped it he was forced to go 
back, pick it up and follow with it, all to the 
command “fetch.” Then he was taught to 
fetch when thrown, and finally the instructions 
are to drop it unseen and have him seek for it. 
The principle of what was so incorrectly styled 
the force system was making the dog do what he 
was told, in place of starting the dog with a game 
of playing fetch, and developing him that way. 
The actual process step by step had nothing 
do with the principle which caused the name 
of ‘‘force system” to be given it, so that a claim 
that the Macon county doctor did not begin 
with Burgess’ fight with his dogs to force them 
to open their mouths so as to insert the roll, 
does not alter the fact that he was the first that 
we know of to announce the principle of the 
system, which Burgess unfolded with so much 
claim as to its origin. 

Everybody knows that we owe vaccination 
and its benefits to Dr. Jenner, and in this little 
book we find a copy of a report made by that 
eminent authority on March 2d, 1809, to the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of England 
regarding distemper. The report merely gives 
particulars as to the progress of the disease in 
its severest forms and from the description it 
would seem that it was a far more severe com- 
plaint then than what we are accustomed to. 
In fact it was at times supposed to be madness 
of some sort. Here is an interesting fact which 
is new to us: “It may be difficult, perhaps, pre- 
cisely to ascertain the period of its first appear- 
ance in Britain. In this and the neighboring 
countries I have not been able to trace it back 
much beyond the middle of the last century 
but it has spread universally. I knew a gentle- 
man who about forty-five years ago destroyed 
the greater part of his hounds, from supposing 
them mad, when the distemper first broke out 
among them, so little was it then known by 
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those most conversant with dogs. On the con- 
tinent I find it has been known for a much 
longer period.” Dr. Jenner speaks of the great 
difficulty of disinfecting kennels where afflicted 
dogs had been kept. He had full opportunity 
of following his investigations at the kennels of 
the Earl of Berkeley for several years and there 
he had had “every part of an infected kennel 
well washed, then whitewashed and repeatedly 
fumigated with the vapor of marine acid, but 
without any good result.” 

Finally, this little book contains two sketches 
by Frank Forester never previously published, 
having been written for the Southern Military 
Gazette, which ceased publication before they 
could be printed and they were turned over to 
Mr. Hooper by his friend the editor of the 
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deceased paper. They are entitled “My First 
Day’s Partridge Shooting’’—English partridge, 
of course, and ‘“‘The Yorkshire Moors.” In the 
latter we met with our reward for the purchase 
of the book. In describing the dogs his father 
owned “thirty years ago,’ which would make 
it about 1820, he tells of four braces of dogs 
taken to the moors for the shooting, which 
included ‘‘a pair of orange and white silky 
Irish setters,’ and “Charon and Pluto, a brace 
of black and white Russians.’’ The latter were 
favorite dogs in England at that period, and 
although very few people know it we have had 
them exhibited in this country. We saw some 
at Chicago in 1876, but they have been dead 
cocks in the pit for many a day now as a 
sporting dog with Englishmen and here. 

The note regarding the color of the Irish 
setter is interesting. When we read that the 
Irish setter was at one time divided as to color, 
red and white and ali red or blood red, we are 
apt to conclude that the present red was 
splashed on the white body color. But the 
strains were undoubtedly different. The red 
dog we now have was occasionally marked 
with a frill, white toes or a blaze, but that was 


not the red and white setter. In an old book 
written by a Mr. Thornhill somewhere near 
the year 1800, but which we have not been able 
to come across so far, he speaks of the high 
price of the Irish setters, called English spaniels, 
‘when of peculiar breeds. The colors of these 
choice sorts are deep chestnut and white, or all 
red, with the nose and roof of the mouth black.” 
Frank Forester’s setters, by the way, had 
“large soft eyes and coal black noses (he writes 
“‘muzzles’’), feathered six inches deep on the 
legs and stern.’”’ So you see the red of the 
particolor was not the red of the present day 
Irish setter, and this fact points to two very 
distinct strains 


END OF THE SPRING CIRCUIT 

To come down to something more modern, 
we have the conclusion of the Spring circuit of 
shows to comment upon. Last month refer- 
ence was made to Rochester show, then in 
progress. It was unfortunately anything but 
a success financially. There was every reason 
for this as it seemed to us. Our show visitors 
are not dog people, but made up of the same 
class that goes to any exhibition or entertain- 
ment that attracts them. Those who have the 
theater habit are on the lookout for attractions, 
but yet efforts to catch the eyes of those patrons 
are made at all times. To attract people to 
something out of their line every means has to 
be pursued, and this can only be done to 
advantage through the press, though there 
are other methods. We do not know what 
assistance Superintendent Gall had in this 
direction, but if it did not exceed what was 
done during the show on the part of club mem- 
bers it was nil. 

Mark the difference at Buffalo. Any one of 
the several Buffalo papers of the Sunday pre- 
ceding the show had more of a “‘story”’ than all 
the Rochester papers combined for the entire 
week. This was not a dying effort either, for 
all through the week the show was made the 
feature of the local news, and from two to four 
columns in each daily paper boomed the show 
with a vengeance. The result was a throng of 
people from the first afternoon until the curtain 
rang down on the fourth evening. The Buffalo 
attendance was far from a doggy crowd; it was 
purely an attendance of sight-seers attracted 
by the prominence given to the event in the 
press. 

tunning ahead of the game, we will take 
Caicago as another example of lack of news- 
paper booming. There paragraphs took the 
place of the columns in Buffalo papers. It is 
true that Chicago had a touch of electoral fever 
and ‘Municipal Ownership” versus ‘The 
Hold-Up Man Must Go” was the burning 
question of the hour, But speaking as a 
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newspaper man, we say that the city editor of 
any live paper always wants a good story, and 
if one editor can be got to donate a column or 
two for a start the others have to follow. It 
did not look as if they wanted newspaper 
prominence for the Chicago show, and the 
result was an attendance far short of what it 
seemed possible for a city of that size. 

Show officials should devote a short time 
daily to rehearsing the lesson that the fact that 
they and their particular doggy friends know 
that a show is about to take place or is open, is 
not what makes a productive gate, but the 
attendance of the vast multitude that know 
little about these shows and have to be told 
when the dogs are in town and where they are 
to be seen. Every car that could connect with 
the Buffalo show had its sign, but not one was 
seen in Rochester or Chicago. The one was 
competently managed and the others were not. 
At the next Buffalo show let other clubs send a 
sharp business member to take notes of what 
is being done to bring the crowds of fifty-cent 
depositors. We want all shows to succeed; 
hence these remarks. 

One thing was demonstrated at Chicago, and 
that was the fact that the West needs no help 
from the East to get up a three-points show. 
Nor does a’show as far away as that affect such 
a show as Brooklyn. With Brooklyn out of 
the way, Chicago would have had another 
hundred entries at least, but that hundred 
would have been made up of dogs to take the 
money from the home dogs, whereas, as it was, 
the prize cash went where it will do the most 
good, encouraging the more local owner. It 
was a good show, and the West need make 
no apology for lack of quality, while in the 
main it was very well judged. With the ex- 
perience Mr. Woodward had as superintendent 
he will be able to do better in future, his slips 
being from lack of experience in the pre- 
paratory work. The running of the show 
itself was in every way commendable, and no 
one could have succeeded better or done the 
work easier. 

The Brooklyn show we did not see, being, as 
the foregoing comments indicate, a visitor at 
Chicago. Judging from the prize list it was a 
very good collection of dogs well known at the 
Eastern shows, and the decisions were pretty 
well in keeping with those of the past. The 
exception of note was the defeat of Straight 
Tip in Irish terriers by Historian, an early 
echo of which reached us at Chicago. Well, 
perhaps some of the readers of this department 
will remember what we said about Straight Tip 
in our comments on dogs seen abroad last 
summer. He may have been looking as he 
did at Strabane, at the time Mr. Van Schaick 
put him back. We did not think he was looking 
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LLEWELLIN SETTER 


From a photo bearing Mr. Purcell Llewellin’s signa- 


ture. Evidently the setters he keeps are not the same 
type as the so-called Llewellins in America. 


the same at Buffalo as at Rochester the week 
before, so while when at his best he is always 
likely to win, yet he is not always at his best and 
he might not have been so at Brooklyn. 

James WATSON. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
N. L., St. Paul, Minn.—I am a regular 

reader of FieELpD AND STREAM and take con- 
siderable interest in it. I would be very much 
pleased to learn through the ‘‘Question Box” 
what can be done for my bitch. Since the last 
week she has been shaking over the chest and 
front legs; sometimes she gets so weak that 
her front legs give way under her. She has 
never had any meat to eat till the last eight 
or ten days when I began giving her a little 
each day. May the meat have brought this 
trouble on? 

Answer:—The shaking you speak of is most 
likely a twitching of the muscles, weakening 
them and thus causing them to give way under 
her. This ailment My en- 
deavors for more than thirty years trying to 


is called chorea. 
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find a remedy that actually cures chorea have 
been unavailing. In rare instances the patient 
very gradually outgrows the twitching and 
weakened condition, but I have found it, prac- 
tically speaking, a mere waste of time to bother 
with a dog so afflicted—a total collapse in 
course of time always resulted. Feeding meat 
had nothing to do with it. Chorea is the usual 
bad after-effect of distemper if not properly 
treated or treatment is begun too late. 


F.S. J., Sutherland, Neb.—I had a splendid 
pointer last fall, but some brute who evidently 
does not like dogs poisoned him. I now have a 
puppy which is a cross between a water spaniel 
and a setter and want to train it for my shooting 
next season. Is he a good cross to make a 
hunting dog for all-round work? 

Answer:—Such a cross should make a fairly 
good dog for work in water, but as the water 
spaniel is not possessed of pointing instinct you 


could not expect much in that line, not has 
that breed the necessary hunting propensity on 
land, hence the cross is not a desirable one if 
hunting for and pointing game birds is desired. 


M. B., Fowler, Mich.—My English setter is 
past five years old and is laying on more flesh 
than I think he should. I feed him three times 
a day but not very much at a time, just the 
scraps from the table of our small family. 
Of course there is no work for him at this time of 
year but I give him a run once or twice a week. 
What can I give him to reduce surplus fat? 

Answer:—Evidently you are already feeding 
too much. A dog not having ample exercise 
or work afield during shooting season, should 
not be fed more than once a day, preferably in 
the evening, at which time he should have a 
full feed of table scraps. A run once or twice 
a week is not sufficient unless it be of long dura- 
tion—half a day or more. Matured dogs 
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readily take on flesh and fat if fed highly and 
not exercised sufficiently. 


F. A. W., Mena, Ark.—Not having time 
from my bank work here I let a friend of mine 
have my puppy to train last fall. He has de- 
veloped into a fine field dog but hunts so fast 
that he often flushes the covey; and the 
greatest fault, he will come to a stanch point 
when away from you but will not await your 
arrival for a shot, puts up the birds but does 
not follow them. He is under perfect control 
and would be all that anyone could desire only 


results, as both dogs turned out first-class. 
Some time ago I bargained for a setter puppy. 
It arrived while I was away from home, and 
my wife, not knowing what else to do, took 
it. A long “paper” was attached to this dog; 
she was said to be one year old, weighed just 
twenty-five pounds and stood but seventeen 
inches at shoulder, was not bad looking, but 
so awfully runty. Was I mad again? Now, 
last week she came in season and I bred her to 
a very large dog, half English and half Irish set- 
ter, thinking I could get a litter of good puppies 
from this mating and then dispose of the runt, 
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for that fault. What will break him of this? 

Answer:—Evidently the friend who trained 
your dog was not mindful of the best training 
instructions on that particular point, allowing 
the dog to hunt at too great a distance from 
him till perfectly stanch. As your dog is fast, 
ambitious and not content to await your ap- 
proach, he puts up the birds to get more work 
on them. The fault is very easily overcome 
by proper use of the “force collar” and in one 
single afternoon afield on birds you can correct 
all permanently to fullest satisfaction. 





M. B. A., Fargo, S. D.—I am under obligation 
to FreLp AND Stream for former very explicit 
answer to my questions relative to the pair of 
dogs I worked on prairie chicken last season. 
I applied the remedy with very satisfactory 


Do you think I may have hope of succeeding? 


Answer:—This is not an isolated 
disappointment. Any breeder who has a repu- 
tation at stake would never misrepresent or 
ship a scrawny runt on the mere strength of a 
pedigree. Answering advertisements because 
the price asked is a low one usually results un- 
satisfactorily. Breeding this very small bitch 
to a very large dog was a mistake which may 
result in the death of bitch at time of parturi- 
tion. Mating at first heat was also too early, 
and even should she whelp, the puppies will not 
be worth much sired by a mongrel. Besides, 
all chance of her ever growing larger is now 
gone. Had she been fed liberally on raw, lean 
beef and given lots of exercise in the field, 
chances are that she could have grown to a 
respectable size when two years old. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
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ILLEGAL SHOOTING IN DAKOTA 

There is very little spring shooting being done 
here ; the birds are wild and seem to be perfectly 
able to protect themselves. Our legislature 
did not pass the law prohibiting spring shoot- 
ing, in fact such a law is unnecessary with us, 
as the local shooters do not care much for 
spring shooting and are content with killing 
a few birds when they do indulge in a shoot, 
which is seldom, as we are all too busy at this 
season to have any time for sport. There is 
not sufficient inducement for the real game 
butcher, who is mostly to be found in the ranks 
of non-resident hunters, to go to the trouble 
and expense necessary for a trip that means 
more hard work and exposure at this season 
than they are fond of for the small bag of 
game they are likely to get pulling sky-scrapers 
out of the clouds. 

While a great many of the non-residents are 
good sportsmen and gentlemen, I must say 
that the worst game butchers we ever see here 
are men of wealth and leisure who, as soon as 
they have paid their $25.00, think they are not 
getting their money’s worth if they don’t slay 
every bird in sight. Our guides and deputy 
wardens are to blame, as the former wink at 
the slaughter, hoping to get an extra fee from 
the game butcher at the end of what they 
call a successful trip, while no deputy warden 
in this section was ever known to count the 
birds in a wagon to see whether there were 
twenty-five killed to the gun or 200, in fact 
all vigilance ceases as soon as the open season 
begins. I find, too, upon inquiry that in this 
respect we are no exception, but the same con- 
ditions exist all over the state and probably all 
over the Northwest. This, in my opinion, has 
more to do with the extermination of the game 
than the few birds killed by the farmers or local 
hunters before the season opens, or in the 
spring. Local shooters kill to eat and are 
satisfied if they get a half dozen birds, or even 
less, to take home, but the non-resident game 
butcher is here for slaughter and will never 
let up until his unholy appetite is glutted and 
he ceases to see red, or his ammunition is all 


gone. It is a fact that, in this section, the 


MAN _TO 
MAN 


While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be- 
speak the cooperation of all our readers to make this 
Be assured your effort will be 
appreciated; we grow through interchange of ideas. 





—Tue Epiror. 


birds killed in the spring and before the opening 

of the season are not a drop in the bucket com- 

pared with those illegally slaughtered after 

September 1. J. A. Coulter. 
Dawson, N. D. 


A MEAN TRICK 

Will some kind reader suggest a good way to 
“get even” when the only other angler in 
town, after discovering one’s intention to go 
fishing on a certain day, forestalls one by hir- 
ing the only available livery horse and going 
himself? A. BD. B. 

Forest, Ohio. 


SIMPLE SPORTSMANSHIP 

I like the tone of Stanley Snow’s contribu- 
tion to the Council Lodge department. in 
the April Fretp AaNp Srream in behalf of 
Simple Sportsmanship. Mr. Snow has touched 
a pleasing chord which will re-vibrate on the 
heartstrings of every broad-minded sportsman 
in America. We have had too much about 
the “true sportsman” and the “game hog,” 
decidedly too much. Why should a sports- 
man’s magazine be a mere phonograph for 
egotists and cads? Who wants to see a high 
board fence around all the best game country, 
the best fishing waters? There may be two 
or three in Missouri, but I warrant they don’t 
subscribe to FreLp AND STREAM. 

As to Mr. Snow’s reference to Pastor Wagner 
—is not our own Ralph Waldo Emerson entitled 
to credit for advocating the same principles 
that Mr. Wagner propounds, long before the 
latter ever put pen to paper? I do not say 
Mr. Snow unduly credits Mr Wagner, but I 
suggest to all interested in Simple Sportsman- 
ship that it might be well to read Emerson. 

A. G. Van Arsdale. 


“c 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


TO PROTECT SPORTSMEN 
We have laws of every variety to protect 
the game and fish, the farmer, the guide and the 
game warden. Why not a law here and there 
to protect the sportsman? A law I should like 
to see, but which I know I never shall, would be 
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one making it a misdemeanor punishable by 
imprisonment for a ‘dog man”’ to practice fraud 
in the conduct of his business. I know of more 
than one man who has been swindled, and had 
no redress. And I know that no sportsman’s 
periodical will publish—for cash in advance— 
an advertisement naming a fraud and warning 
other sportsmen. This even when the com- 
plainant agrees to protect the paper. 

I am sure there are some honest dog men, 
and I am just as sure that were there means to 
the end I would not be alone in branding a few 
frauds. 

I have heard this same complaint in regard to 
guides. Can some one suggest a means to 
checking the abuses? A. S. 

New York. 


AS TO HAWKS 

Your editorial in behalf of the “chicken” 
hawk, on page 377 of the February number, is 
not as strong in the direction in which it is 
intended as my ideas go. The red-shouldered 
and red-tailed hawks, I believe, are of economic 
value, and the marsh hawk and the American 
sparrow-hawk are friends of man, and should 
not only be left alone, but state laws should be 
made protecting them. In all my observa- 
tions I have yet to see evidence of a marsh 
hawk molesting poultry; they live on mice, 
snakes, and frogs. The real culprits are the 
sharp-skinned hawk and the Cooper’s hawk, 
the latter being the largest and doing the most 
damage to game birds and poultry. 

If the farmers would only discriminate, and 
make it a rule to shoot no hawk save that ore 





caught in the act of robbing the poultry yard 
or the quail covert, they would be on the right 
track. But all hawks look alike to them, and 
those which are really their friends are destroyed 
for the sins of the two real wrongdoers. It 
is my honest belief that if the shotguns of 
this country would forever be turned away 
from the hawk family, as a family, we would 
profit in the end. W. A. Hart. 

Lapeer, Mich. 

GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENT 

The Standard, of Bridgeport, Conn., has dis- 
covered that grade crossings are fatal to deer. 
It has been told and is ‘constrained to believe 


that a train on the Fitchburg railroad in 
Massachusetts struck and killed a deer in Wil- 
liamstown,” and that “the deer was a buck 
and weighed 1,500 pounds.”” Wherefore, “the 
grade crossing converts the railroad train into 
a game law violator” and as such “they should 
be removed.” 

I think the Standard exaggerated the weight 
of that deer just about 1,350 pounds—if a deer 
really was killed, and as for the grade crossing 





being a menace to the deer, I take issue on the 
ground that any other arrangement would be 
even more harmful. For instance: Suppose 
that a nice portly 1,500-pound buck should 
desire to cross the railroad to call upon some 
winsome lady deer, and be compelled to either 
jump two fences or cross an overhead bridge. 
How could he? No 1,500-pound buck deer in 
Massachusetts has sufficient agility to vault 
airily over an average railway fence, that I 
am sure of; and what self-respecting buck 
deer of that weight would trust his precious 
bulk to the hazard of a trip across an overhead 
bridge? The deer must cross the railroad, that 
is clear. I trust then that the state of Massa- 
chusetts and the railroads will leave him his 
grade crossings, with their dangers, rather than 
compel even the lightest of him to jump fences; 
for it seems, according to the Standard, that 
the Massachusetts deer are not jumpers. Per- 
haps the Bridgeport paper was poking a bit of 
satirical fun at the Massachusetts deer for 
getting himself killed. This also would be 
wrong; for a deer must get himself killed some- 
how in these piping days of express trains, high 
power automobiles and higher power rifles. 
To my way of thinking he met a graceful end. 
It sounds bigger to have been killed by an ex- 
press train than to have been perforated to death 
by a pill-shooter in the hands of a Boston phar- 
macist. The Williamstown deer met an end 
befitting his most unusual size. I am minded 
some day to write a New Nature story entitled 
“The Weighty Buck of Williamstown.” 
New York. Stanley Snow. 


THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR 

Your article on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior was just what I was looking for. I have 
been contemplating a trip up there this sum- 
mer. It brought up a few questions. Where 
can I get a map of that country that will show 
the rivers? What license is required from per- 
sons from the States to fish north the shore and 
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streams outside of Michigan? What do guides 
charge? Can canoes be had up there? Can a 
canoe be successfully operated in Superior along 
the shore by an average canoeist? In other 
words are there any protecting islands? If so 
at what point? I would greatly appreciate an 
answer to the above. J. F. Detweiler. 
Wadsworth, O. 


A PLACE FOR WALL-EYED PIKE 

I spend two or three weeks each year in 
fishing, and have made it a practice to go to a 
different place every year, thus experimenting 
to find the best place. Last year I went to 
Waterford, Erie county, Pa., a nice old town 
located on the inlet to Lake Le Boeuf. I had 
a most enjoyable outing, and can cheerfully 
recommend this place to all brother anglers 
that are after large fish, as there are practically 
no small fish to be caught. Muscallunge and 
pike-perch, or as they are called in some locali- 
ties, wall-eyed pike, and Susquehanna salmon 
are the principal fish. In former years bass 
fishing was fine in this lake, the water seemed 
to be teeming with large-mouths, but from 
some cause there has been no bass fishing to 
speak of for several years. Some of the more 
enterprising of the local anglers planted some 
small-mouth bass last spring, and it is thought 
they will do well. 

Lake Le Boeuf is a beautiful body of water, 
almost round, about a mile in width, and 
with a charming little island in the center. 
The water is very clear and deep, being fed by 
springs bubbling up from the bottom, also by 
Le Boeuf creek and two trout streams from 
which some nice trout are taken in season. 
The surrounding country is beautiful, and it is 
strange that the place has not long ago become 
a famous resort. Fort Le Boeuf was the first 
white settlement in this section of the country, 
and was built by the French in 1751. The 
oldest citizens point with pride to the location 
of the old fort, and tell about the subterranean 
passage from it to the spring; they also show 
one an ancient pine tree standing like a lone 
sentinel, which was climbed by George Wash- 
ington—to take observations of the French 
when he was there in 1754. At that time ‘The 
Father of His Country” found the French and 
Indians swarming all over that section, and 
he was very glad when he was safely out, and 
reached Fort Duquesne, which he did after a 
perilous overland journey in the winter of 
1754-5. The historical interest of this beautiful 
lake adds not a little to its charm. 

The largest fish of which there is any authen- 
tic record, taken from this lake was a ‘‘musky”’ 
which weighed 48} pounds. Many fine fish 


are taken every season weighing from ten 
to twenty pounds. The largest caught this 
last season was a “musky” of twenty-eight 
pounds, 

My own largest fish was a ‘‘ salmon” (wall- 
eyed pike) which measured 34 inches in length 
and weighed 12} pounds. J. M. Elrick. 

Harrisville, Pa. 


““ 


THE EAGLE’S INTRUSION 

The writer witnessed last December several 
things of which one frequently reads but seldom 
sees, and an account of which may prove in- 
teresting to other lovers of nature. 

I was on a game preserve which includes a 
tidal marsh of some five hundred acres. This 
is sheltered on three sides by heavy forest; it 
is full of pools and ditches, and muskrats have 
built hundreds of houses that make the marsh 
look like a plain with an army tenting on it. 
Buzzards find subsistence among the drift, 
while hawks and eagles seem to understand, 
as well as the sportsmen do, that here is a 
good place to be. 

While in an improvised blind on the eastern 
shore of this marsh, the writer noticed a musk- 
rat spitted on the limb of an oak tree overhang- 
ing the creek, fifty or sixty feet above the water. 
The forepart of the body, including the shoul- 
ders, had been removed from the skin; the 
-mpty skin was wrapped around the limb, while 
the rest of the body dangled in the air. Some 
bird had probably placed it there against time 
of famine. 

After a wait that almost drove one to 
desperation, a fling at a passing crow was 
gratefully accepted. The report of the gun 
seemed to set things in motion; for presently 
a duck came that way. Responding to the 
call of the gun, it dropped on the water, and 
made a few feeble strokes with its wings. The 
gun was opened to insert a shell, when there 
flashed on the scene a monster eagle, making 
straight for the expiring duck. Noticing his 
danger when’ within ten yards of the quarry, 
the bird rose and he was beyond the power of 
harm from bird-shot when the salute was fired. 

An experience of this kind is apt to impress 
itself strongly on the mind. The sudden ap- 
pearance, like a bolt from the blue; the power- 
ful flight, swift and graceful as that of a 
feathered arrow; the head and neck shaming 
Pentelican marble; the deadly beak and talons; 
the marvelous keenness of vision, and the noble 
mien and dauntless courage of that bald eagle 
as he described that hyperbola, leave a pic- 
ture that will be among the last to fade from 
memory. J. H. Rohrbach. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Many of our readers have expressed their 
appreciation of the ever-growing attractiveness 
of their favorite magazine. As we write there 
lie before us two letters, one from an ordinary 
subscriber in Illinois, the other from an 
extraordinary subscriber in North East Rho- 
desia, Africa. The letters follow: 

The little blue birds of field and stream are twittering 
and singing in the locust trees, whose bright, green 
ramage will soon swing gracefully about the Riverside 
cottage. Inside, on a table before the writer, is the 
pearl of American sportsmanship, FreLp anp STREAM. 
Across the face of the April number the little bluebirds 
are lightly flitting. They have a message of good will 
and hope for better things destined to be realized to 
the sportsmen of Greater America. ‘‘From Publisher 
to Reader” is a bugle call to the craft, as sweet and 
grateful to their ears as the call of an old bull elk used 
to be to the writer, as he sent the mountain echoes of 
his weird, ringing cry, flying at the foot of Cloud Peak 
in the Big Horn Range. Ah, me! I hope he lives to 
bugle yet, and he may when ——- comes again. 

J. Woopcock. 
Riverside Farm, Byron, Ills., Avril 21, 1905. 
460 miles north of the Zambesi river, and the 
mails are carried 600 miles by native runners, who 
have to swim ‘rivers with the ‘bags now, in the rainy 
season, sO you can imagine in what condition the mails 
sometimes arrive. In future please see that my copy 
of Fre_p ANp Stream is rolled in thick, brown paper, so 
as to completely cover it, then gummed, and finally 
tied with string. I am your only subscriber in N. E. 
Rhodesia, but I have shown your magazine to lots of 
people who will order it. The truth is, everybody 
wants to borrow it, and as it sometimes is badly damaged 
in the mails, after a few friends have borrowed it it is 
in a pitiable condition. And I desire to keep every 
copy. 

I enjoyed Alvah D. James’ narrative of his trip over 
the Andes and down the Amazon. I have a friend 
here who has been on the Pichis river and he also read 
and enjoyed Mr. James’ story. 

Do please see to it that my magazine is wrapped as 
directed. And permit me to compliment you for its 
ever-growing excellence. It has improved remarkably, 
and if it is appreciated as it deserves, must be a source 
of great satisfaction to you, to say the least. Mr. 
Kephart’s articles are excellent—this I know from my 
own experience, which has been wide. 


I am 


Murpny. 


E. R. 
Mwomboshi River, Kafne District, North East Rho- 


desia, Africa, March 4, 1905. 


Mr. Murphy writes at further length con- 
cerning the hunting in his country, but that 
will find a place in the proper department in 
the June number. 

Many others among our readers express 
having pleasure and profit from reading Mr. 
Kephart’s articles on “Camping and Wood- 
craft.”” We call attention to an announce- 
ment concerning the series, on an advertising 
page in this issue. We shall publish Mr. 
Kephart’s portrait before long, that those 
interested may see what this practical and 
most concise teacher of woodcraft looks like. 


FIELD AND StrEAM for June will be even bet- 
ter than the present number; we _ invite 
attention to the full-page announcement in 
this issue, of some of its special features. 

While talking of good things, we are led to 
point to Mr. Kephart’s chapter, ‘“The Camp- 
fire,’ and to Mr. Perry D. Fraser’s article, 
“ Bait-Casting Up to Date,” in this issue. 
Here in plain English, devoid of the frimps and 
frills of ‘‘fine writing,” is good store of infor- 
mation for even the most experienced sports- 
man. Every line is direct, simple, strong. 
The reader profits by the years of experience 
and study, the experimenting, the bungles and 
beats required of these men to write these 
articles. He starts where they have left off, 
almost; for they have shown him how. 

We reiterate that it is not our purpose to sell 
froth. By the same token we shall have for 
publication in future numbers a good selec- 
tion of up-to-date informational articles of 
especial value to outdoor folks, for our editor 
appreciates the value of authoritative material 
of the “How, When, Where” order. 

We are constantly in need of good photo- 
graphs. Now is camera time; can you not send 
us some pictures? What seems commonplace 
to you may be interesting to others. But bear 
in mind that we do not accept photographs of 
dead game or fish, that pictures should have 
some story-telling values, figures should be as 
large as may be consistent with good compo- 
sition, and solio paper gives best results in 
reproduction. 

We are always in need of good short stories, 
such as we think our readers like. As our time 
does not permit us to conduct a correspondence 
school of journalism, unfortunately some- 
times a manuscript is returned that loses us a 
friend. Often were the story carefully re- 
written it would be available. We find that 
many inexperienced writers make the mistake 
of being too chronological and too addicted to 
dabbling in details; others are at fault from 


attempting to strike a “style.’”’ The story 
that is at its very core a story, is simply and 


forcefully told and carried from start to finish 
without deviation, that goes up all the way and 
finishes with a bang—that is the story we are 
looking for. As to rules of rhetoric and 
punctuation, do not let them worry you—Mr. 
Hickey will attend to them for you. Should 
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a story be too big a task, then send us a para- 
graph or so for one of our departments. Do 
not allow yourelf to forget that others may be 
just as interested in what you write as you are 
in the writings of others, and be assured that 
FIELD AND STREAM will appreciate even the 
smallest favor. 

We believe our readers will be pleased with 
our new advertising department “Where and 
How to Go,” by which all hotel, resort, trans- 
portation advertisements, etc., are under one 
heading. At the same time we invite the 
perusal of the “Sale, Want and Exchange” 
adlets, and direct attention to the fact that 
under this heading, anyone who has anything 
to sell or exchange, from a gun to guide service, 
trout flies to taxidermy, can proclaim himself 
to every reader of America’s most popular 
magazine for sportsmen for the nominal charge 
of three cents a word, or three dollars an inch 
(display), each month. 

Subscribers will please note the date of 
expiration of their subscription printed on the 
wrapper of the magazine along with the name 
and address. To provide against the chance 
of not getting every number, subscriptions 
should be renewed promptly. This especially 
should be remembered where the reader is 
following a series of articles, such as Mr. 
Kephart’s or Dr. Yorke’s. It is particularly 
desirable that. the subscriber that wishes to 
continue to get the magazine should keep this 
in mind; for in allowing his subscription to 
lapse, and then within a month or so again 
subscribing, he adds to the work of our sub- 
scription department, already overworked to 
keep up with the increasing demand for the 
best sportsmen’s magazine. And if the reader 
is anxious that Fretp AND StrreAM should be 
even better, we urge that he lend it his aid in 
every way possible. Have you a friend, tell 
him about it; information, photographs, a 
story, write to us. We want every reader to be 
not only a reader, but a friend. 

Every sportsman is familiar with President 
Roosevelt’s books—‘‘The Wilderness Hunter,” 
“Hunting the Grizzly and Other Sketches,” 
“Hunting Trips on the Prairie and in the 
Mountains,” “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” 
ete., ete. Naturally, all our readers will be 
pleased to have an opportunity to get these 
excellent works free of charge. And we are 
glad to announce that we are enabled to make 
this possible. We have arranged for a limited 
number of sets of these books, which are excep- 
tionally neat in general get up, all uniform in 
size, 16mo, cloth bound, with handsome fron- 
tispiece. Our plan is to offer any one book of 
the series as a premium to accompany a year’s 
subscription to Fizip AND StrreEAM. A re- 
newal will count as well as a new subscription. 


By subscribing for two or three years in 
advance, and getting the subscriptions of a 
few friends, you can procure the whole set free 
of charge. Turn to the full-page announce- 
ment in the advertising pages for detailed 
information concerning this unusual offer. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Newark, N. J., are 
well known to the angling fraternity as the 
manufacturers of ‘Takeapart’”’ reels. The 
advantages of such a reel are as well estab- 
lished. If you are to have a new reel, it might 
be advisable to post up on the ‘“Takeapart.”’ 
They'll send you a booklet telling all how it 
works, if you mention this magazine. 


Sportsmen like the No. 3 or the No. 3A 
folding pocket kodak, this we know. We also 
know that the efficiency of either of these 
excellent cameras can be enhanced by the use 
of a more expensive lens than that ordinarily 
furnished. Collinear lenses are now made so 
that they fit either of these cameras without 
disturbing the shutter. Anyone can adjust 
them, and the additional cost is most reason- 
able when the added resources of the camera 
are considered. Get a booklet about these 
lenses from the manufacturer, Messrs. Voigt- 
laender & Son Optical Co., 143 W. 23d street, 
New York. 


E. vom Hofe, 92-94 Fuiton street, New York, 
manufactures fishing tackle of the “‘high art” 
sort and sells it direct to the angler. His 
-atalogue for 1905 (just issued) may be had for 
four cents in stamps, if you mention this maga- 
zine. If Mr. vom Hofe once sells you tackle, 
you will come again, for the man who knows 
vom Hofe goods is generally a vom Hofe cus- 
tomer. 


Robert E. Morton, 26 South street, New 
York makes tents, yacht-sails and canvas 
goods of every description. Have you a deep- 
seated need of a new khaki tepee, a silk canoe 
tent, all cut and hemmed and hung according 
to your own ideas, Mr. Morton is the man. He 
will make you a cheese-cloth mosquito tent— 
anything for your tenting comfort, and make 
it well. If you have been reading “Camping 
and Woodcraft” and want things made to 
measure, write to Mr. Morton. 


Kineo is a great place; it is up in Maine. If 
you want to just sit around and smoke and 
rest easy, within close call of the man who 
wants to take you for a drive, or buy you 
something cool to drink; if you cannot desert 
the very satisfying luxury of hotel life, with its 
life, its dashes of bright color and its soft, come- 
along overtures, you don’t go any farther. 
You stop at the far-famed Mount Kineo House. 
If, on the other hand, you chance to be one of 
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those busy brown duffers who must be up and 
doing, regardless of sun or rain, you have the 
hotel people fit you out for a canoe cruise, and 
off you go. And you tell yourself there never 
was anything quite so good as canoeing on 
Moosehead lake and adjacent waters. Lest 
you forget, Mr. C. A. Judkins, Kineo, Me., is 
the man, and he sends free booklets. 


The Metaphone is a sort of vest-pocket tele- 
phone, for use in the home, the business office 
or the factory. Thoroughly practical, very 
convenient, saves a lot of legging and lung 
splitting. Electric Utilities Co., 23 Fuller 
Bldg., New York, will tell you about it. 


Just as a .22 caliber rifle or pistol is inva- 
riably a part of the equipment of every summer 
camping party, U. M. C. cartridges may be 
procured from the country storekeeper when 
the supply runs out. The why of it is because 
the storekeeper knows they are good cartridges. 


E. O. Pealer, Sayer, Pa., advertises a com- 
bination trolling outfit No. 5 which should 
appeal to bass and pickerel fishermen. Mr. 
Pealer manufactures the old, familiar P. & S. 
ball-bearing and high-grade spoon baits. His 
No. 5 combination trolling outfit above men- 
tioned consists of twelve assorted spoons, 
standard patterns, finished in gold and nickel. 


Everybody knows “Peck’s Bad Boy,’ and 
Geo. W. Peck, the father of the ““Bad Boy,” 
says that every sportsman should know and 
wear Duxbak sportsman’s clothing. Bird, 
Jones & Kenyon, No. 2 Blandina street, Utica, 
N. Y., make the clothes, and they send out a 
catalogue. 


Bradley’s shotgun sights should be an aid to 
beginners, while Bradley’s anti-rust ropes for 
shotguns, rifles and revolvers are surely valu- 
able as means to preserving valuable weapons. 
You have to write to Mr. C. L. Bradley, who 
lives in Clarksville, Tenn. And just give him 
our regards. 


The Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., find a 
few Savage rifles are being offered by certain 
catalogue houses who are not customers of 
theirs, at prices, which at a glance, seem cheaper 
than the regular schedule, but investigation 
shows that the rifles they are delivering have 
been altered since leaving the factory, including 
changing or obliterating the serial numbers, 
which are stamped on every genuine Savage 
rifle. As it is impossible to ascertain to what 
extent these rifles have been used or altered 
and probably injured, we take this opportunity 
of advising the public that the Savage com- 
pany assumes no responsibility whatsover for 
any rifles on which the serial number has been 
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obliterated or changed in any way. For your 
own protection refuse to accept rifles tendered 
you as above described. Your dealer can give 
you lowest prices on genuine Savage rifles, 
which carry with them an honest guarantee. 


The Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, long known to sportsmen as 
the manufacturers of the famous “Blue Rock” 
clay tarkets, offers a clever takeapart reel of 
moderate price, called the ‘“E-Z Apart” reel. 
Anglers should write for circular, for, be it 
said, this company has a standing as a producer 
of good things. 


The new Lyman “Receiver” sight, recently 
brought out under Lyman patents, we believe 
is superior for the very best sighting, for 
instance of the Remington-Lee sporting rifle. 
It is furnished with or without wind gauge. 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, 
Conn., will tell you about it. 


The Homer Squab Company, Lindenhurst, 
N. Y., is anxious to start others in the business 
of squab breeding for the market. The com- 
pany claims that homers produce the finest 
squabs, and desires correspondence with par- 
ties interested. 


Our longtime friend Mr. W. L. Marble, the 
pocket axe man, will send you, for a consider- 
ation, just about the cleverest little vest-pocket 
revolver rod you ever saw. We have one, and 
we aren’t showing it to any of our friends— 
someone would surely get away with it. Mr. 
Marble also makes a rifle rod and cleaner that 
cannot be beat, and a field cleaner for rifles 
that even the most upright of us might covertly 
purloin if given the opportunity. The Marble 
Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., will send a 
catalogue. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., has 
just published a very handsome catalogue of 
its Bristol steel fishing rods and rod fittings. 
The cover design, a very handsome color repro- 
duction of a painting by Oliver Kemp, should 
strongly appeal to every fisherman. 


The wooden minnow is a good lure—that we 
know, and the “Expert,” made by F. C. 
Woods & Co., Alliance, Ohio, is one of the best. 
This firm has been making wooden minnows 
for some eight or ten years, and they know 
how. The Expert is equipped with perforated 
spinners and detachable hooks. Send for 
their booklet, ‘A Catching Thing.” 


The West Weedless Hook Co., Council 
Bluffs, Ia., has a minnow holder that holds the 
bait securely for all kinds of bait-casting and 
trolling. The fact that the bait can not be 
thrown off or taken by striking fish is a 
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feature that ought to be appreciated by all 
anglers that cast or troll. One bait is always 
good for several fish and preserved minnows 
can be used as well as the live ones. Another 
important point is, that the minnow is held by 
an unbreakable music wire harness and is not 
impaled on the points of hooks. This is a 
radical and humane departure from the meth- 
ods that require mutilating or partial vivisec- 
tion to hold the bait on the hook. These 
improved bait-holding devices are guaranteed 
to meet the claims made for them and will be 
sent to any doubtful angler for examination, 
with the privilege of returning them, if not 
satisfactory, and having his money refunded. 


Benj. F. Flegel, 107 Sixth street, Racine, 
Wisconsin, sells a weedless casting hook which 
is weedless because it is entirely concealed in 
either frog or minnow—until the fish strikes. 
Send for Mr. Flegel’s hook book ; it explains all. 


We find in our files a copy of a letter written 
to the Redifor Rod and Reel Co., Warren, 
Ohio, by a former business associate, who said: 

“The writer has already severely tried the 
extremely interesting ‘Redifor’ rod upon 
some of the gamest bass to be found in our 
Eastern states. He made a short trip to the 
head waters of the Delaware river a few days 
ago and there took over a dozen agile and 
ferocious bronze-backs on your strong and 
dainty rod.” 

As we remember it, the rod in question looked 
fully equal to all of that, and we believe— 
asking everybody’s pardon—if we had it we 
might do even better. We should at least get 
twenty, and even the smallest little wiggler 
of the lot we should name a rapacious monster. 
The Redifor really is a good little rod; it has a 
nice feel, throws a line easily, and we assure 
everybody that it is equally useful for landing 
the unsuccessful lure, the little ten-inch pickerel 
or the frolicsome sunfish when the ‘‘gamest”’ 
bass don’t bite. 


A prize competition of unusual interest to 
artists and designers as well as to owners and 
users of motor cars has been arranged by the 
George N. Pierce Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the Pierce Arrow cars. This 
is an offer of three sets of first and second 
prizes. First, for the best design of a body for 
an enclosed car; second, for the best design of 
a body for a touring car, and third, for the 
best color scheme for any motor car. 


Mr. Frank Seaman, whose chiefest ability 
lies in making money for others through hand- 
ling their advertising campaigns, writes us: 

“To increase the efficiency of my business, 
and in acknowledgment of those who have 
contributed to its success, I have incorporated 
my interests. The personnel of the agency will 
herefter consist of Frank Seaman, president; 
W. R. Hine, vice-president ; and general man- 
ager; Charles McArthur, treasurer; and C. D. 


Newell, Jr., secretary, with offices at No. 41 
West 34th street, New York City, and will be 
conducted under the name of Frank Seaman, 
Incorporated. 


All star Sunday concerts are given at all of 
Proctor’s New York theatres. 


Although some thousands of tourists flock to 
the deep woods and charming lakes of northern 
Maine every year for their annual vacation, 
there is yet room in this great natural play- 
ground, nearly 15,000 square miles in extent, 
for many more thousands to hunt and fish, and 
‘anoe, and have the outing time of their lives. 
It is with the idea of bringing the possible visitor 
into a more intimate knowledge of the wonder- 
ful vacation resources of Maine’s immense north 
country that the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
Company has issued the eighth annual edition of 
its handsome guide-book, “In the Maine 
Woods.” This book, now ready for distribution, 
presents the vacation attractions of northern 
Maine in a particulariy comprehensive and 
attractive manner. 


The Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Columbus, 
Ohio, is a publication in which every out- 
door enthusiast would be interested. It de- 
seribes wild animals, their habits, methods 
of taking them, and contains much technical 
information which the average well-posted 
American is constantly seeking. We eall 
attention to their advertisement in this issue. 


Going to the North Woods? Get into cor- 
respondence with the Adirondack Guides 
Association, Frank Vosburgh, secretary, Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y. 


When and where to go for a vacation is a 
question which perplexes us all. There are 
beautiful places in every section of the country, 
but to reach them at a moderate cost and 
within a reasonable time is a great barrier. 
New Jersey has bounded to the front as a sum- 
mer resort and well she might since her shore 
is within reach of all. Her attractions are too 
numerous to méntion, and the accommodations 
provided for the tourist are unequalled any- 
where in the land. The famous beach resorts 
of New Jersey are Atlantic Highlands, Sea- 
bright, Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, Belmar, Spring Lake, Sea Girt, Point 
Pleasant, Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May 
and Beach Haven. Each is unique in environ- 
ments and caters to the best class of summer 
travelers. Every convenience is at hand for 
genuine enjoyment and each can be reached by 
rail or boat, the lines are both operated by the 
New Jersey Central and C. M. Burt, G. P. A., 
143 Liberty St., New York, has issued an illus- 
trated brochure detailing the beauties and 
advantages of the above resorts and a hundred 
others. This book will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps, and one 
looking for a vacation region in the East would 
do well to send for it. 
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TAKE-DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


No matter how big the bird; no matter how heavy its plumage or swift 
its flight, you can bring it to bag with a long, strong, straight shooting 
Winchester Repeater loaded with Winchester Factory Loaded Shotgun 
Shells. Results are what count. This combination, which is within reach 
of everybody’s pocket-book, always gives the best results in field, fowl or trap 
shooting. Winchester guns and Winchester cartridges are made for each ether. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




























The Year 1905 
is here and so 
are we with 

















GUN 


Fitted 
with 
Krupp 
Steel 
Barrels 


GRADE “A” 


price $50.00 


If you are desirous of a strong, well- 
built, evenly balanced hard shooting 
gun, bored to shoot any nitro or black 
powder, place your order at once with your regular dealer. 
We manufacture seven different grades, ranging in price from 


$50.00 to $500 list. 
Write for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA ARMS CO., Makers, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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PICTORIAL NEWS FROM COLORADO 


1. CHorvus or ANIMALS: What in time is that? It must be a —— 
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ACCURACY 


—is attained through perfect making—the result of years 
of painstaking, scientific experimenting. 
Savage accuracy depends in a large measure, also, upon 





WIND GAUGE SIGHT 





the quality of the materials we use ; upon the care we take S 
in rifling ; upon the way the cartridges are fed directly into THE 
the magazine (there is no possible chance of the bullets be- 


coming deformed), upon the fact that we are ‘‘rifle special- 
ists "’—those are some of the reasons for the accuracy that 
you will find in every Savage Rifle. 

When it comes to rifles, the Savage is different. 


Little Savage (jie) Ham- $14.00 Savage(,,ii,..)Single $5.00 
merless Repealing Rifle, ° Shot Junior Rifle, ° 
Handsome Savage Indian Watch Fob sent on receipt of 15c. 
‘No savage beast would dare to trifle 
With a man with a Savage Rifie.”” 


If your dealer won't accommodate you, we will. Either model delivered, al) charges prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. Try your dealer frst. Want our literature? A postal will bring it. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
24 Turner Street UTICA, N. Y., U.S.A. J 4 
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| for Big Game have excellent 
mushrooming qualities, due to 
large lead exposure. @ Your 
guide will know—ask him. 


Whatever make of Gun—U. M. C. Cartridges 


iad BSS 


Ima \ NV 


y ] THE UNION METALLIC CARTIDGE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency Depot 
313 Broadway 86-88 First St. 
ay New York City San Francisco, Cal. 


THE NEW LYMAN RECEIVER SIGHTS 


(PATENTED) 
For Remington-Lee 
Sporting Rifles 









Send for our 96-page 
Catalogue, showing 
complete line 

of Sights 


WIND GAUGE SIGHT 
LHUDOIS ONILHOdS 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, Middlefield, Conn. 


MRE CLI 


No. 4. $100 
List 









Send for 
ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 


ITHACA CUN CO. ° ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Cartridges 
Big Game « and Small 


Peters’ regular line of Pistol and Rifle Cartridges 
loaded with Semi-Smokeless Powder stands 
ALONE, UNEXCELLED and UNEQUALLED. 


PETERS’ LOADED SHELLS 


Handsomest, Best and mcst complete 
assortment of any on the market. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


New York: 98 CHAMBERS ST. Cincinnati 
" 'T. H. KELLER, Mgr. Cincinnati, U.S.A. 





































The HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 
chai Perfect 








Put on any L.C. Smith Gun new or old 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Hunter Arms Co. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL 
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Every Woman Loves a Diamond 


The passionate feminine wish is for Diamonds. When 
a woman is truly beautiful she wears Diamonds. With 
Diamonds she becomes doubly attractive. Diamonds 
enhance the charms of all women. Sweetheart, wife, 
daughter and mother eagerly desire fiery, flashing, aris- 
tocratic gems. And woman’s intuition is right. The 
scintillating jewels make her beautiful, aid her in achiev- 
ing social triumphs, and, in necessity are her instantaneous 
asset—her savings bank. A wise woman knows she can get 
prompt cash for her Diamonds—wherever she may be—in 
any part of the world. Write for Catalogue. Write Today. 


The Loftis Catalogue isfree. Write at once for a free co 
Write for a Ca bgue of our luxurious and beautiful catalogue containing 1.000 


zy illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and Jewels—66 pages of valuable information explaining 
our popular system in every detail, giving lowest quotations. We also send free to all appli- 
cants a unique and interesting Diamond Souvenir Booklet. Write at once and we 
will send you both Catalogue and Booklet free, to your great pleasure and 
advantage. Write for Catalogue—66 pages. 
\\ of Diamonds on Credit, which won the Gold 
\\ \ The Loftis System Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, is easy 
and confidential, enabling far-away buyers to select the finest Diam- 
onds, Watches and Jewelry. The gem is sent on approval to your 
home, place of business or express office as preferred, so you can ex- 
amine the article, being free to buy or not, as you please. We deliver 
anywhere in the United States, paying all charges, taking all 
risks. Write for Catalogue—1000 Illustrations. 
rH All honest people—employer or employee 
Our Credit Offer —can open a confidential account with us, 
One-fifth the price to be paid on delivery—you retain the article— 
pay balance in eight equal monthly amounts, sending 
same direct to us. You will not miss the small monthly 
payments from your income. Savea Diamond. Better 
than a Savings Bank. Diamonds are predicted to in- 
crease in value 20 per cent during the present year. 
0 C h T You select your Diamond. 
ur as erms You pay cash for it. We uj 
give "st a written guarantee that you can return ? 
the Diamond any time within one year, and we will j 
pay you all you paid for it less 10 per cent. You can | | i} / 
thus wear a 850.00 Diamond Ring or Stud forone year Gay | | MM 
—return it to us—get your 45—which is less than 10 /RRMRHIDUD| ! 
cents per week for one year. | td il 
With each Diamond we givem | ji] 
Guarantee a written guarantee of qual ‘ h ee 
ity and value signed by a member of our firm. 
H to us for Catalogue of 
Write at Once Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry and you will obtain every ad- 
vantage by doing business with the Dia- 
mond Headquarters. Write for Catalogue. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
and Opticians. 
DEPT. E 109. 
92 to 98 State Street 
CHICAGO. 
Copyright 1905, Franklin Agency, Chicago. 
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DuPONT SMOKELESS 


AGAIN THE CHAMPION 








DuPONT SMOKELESS won the 
Professional and Amateur Championships 
for 1904. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, High Professional 
Mr. John W. Garrett, High Amateur 





WHY DON’T YOU SHOOT 


DuPONT SMOKELESS? 











LEFEVER 








Grand American 
Handicap 
1903 


aargest Target Shoot Ever Held 


Two-Man Team 


Canada 


Send for 
1904 Illustrated Catalogue 


LEFEVER 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEFEVER 


Championship of 


Largest Canadian Shoot Ever Held 


guaranteed not to shoot loose 








16and 20 gauges as light 
as 5$ pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 5 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong aad simple in construction, beautiful in pro- 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 






Tie NEW LEFEVER 





D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Defiance, Ohio. 
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FOR THE MAN AND 
THE WOMAN WHO KNOW 


There’s no light rifle like the Marlin .22 repeater, 
for either target shooting or small game, because it has 
Marlin accuracy. If you shoot this means everything. 
The Solid Top, with its wall of metal always between 
you and the cartridge, and the Side Ejector are origi- 
nal Marlin features, which make it the safest to handle 
as well as the surest. It shoots short, long and long 
rifle cartridges without any change. 

The Marlin 16 gauge Shotguns are the smallest and 
lightest repeating guns manufactured. A new well- 
balanced gun of great accuracy. Handles stiff loads 
safely and well. 

Write us about any particular repeating rifle 
or shotgun needs you have. Our 1904 Cata- 
logue—3oo illustrations—and our Experi- 
ence Book, that tells what Marlins are doing 
the world over, free for? stamps postage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE APMS CO. 


No. 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Coan. 








Everything for the a 


FISHERMAN Greatest Event in 1904 
H U N TE R The Gernd Aten Haiey 
ory “INFALLIBLE” 


During this meeting ‘* Infallible’’ also 
AND OUTDOOR ENTHUSIAST won High General Average while 
retailed at wholesale prices a S & H U Pe i Z E " 


won the Preliminary Handicaps and 





2@-Send to-day for our com- 
plete mail order catalogue €6@ E } 99 
. . 








The Consolation Handicap 


The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 
. m. R, Bari — Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 


319 Robert St. - St. Paul, Minn. 
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Flegel’s Famous Casting Hook. 


The only Hook that is Absolutely Weedless. 








Because concealed in either a live frog or minnow. 
Small when closed. Large when open. 
Hooks both ways. 
Very successful where all others fail. 
Very novel, simple and practical. 


operate. 


hook. 


equal, and we want it known. 
Money refunded if not entirely 
We mean business. 
To be appreciated, it must be seen. 
If not a fisherman yourself, get one for some good friend 
who is—He will appreciate it. 
dealer says, ‘‘It is the only hook—send me 5,000.’’ 


itive guarantee. 
satisfactory. 
do it justice. 


send a Flegel patent hook, hi 


SPECIAL nda Fg te tale them im yes dealer, we will 
t cateedee and three 
OFFER needles, all finely nickel plated, with full instruc- 
tions, postpaid to any part of the U.S. upon receipt of 
Or write for HOOK BOOK, It explains all. 
Ref. Commercial and Savings Bank. 


BENJ. F. FLEGEL, Racine, Wisconsin. 
107 Sixth Street. 





A big New York 


The only sure catch. 


Never fails to 
The only inside 
It has no 
Sold under a pos- 


Words cannot 


Cuts actual size and show hook open and 


Easily baited and does not kill the bait. 
closed. 




















PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 


has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
all sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that angiers need. It you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia] bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pfiueger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
formation. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 





AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 








Small Profits—Quick Sales 


TROUT * | 
B 


FLIES 


FOR TRIAL 
Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies. 


SEND US 
30 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
. Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies. 
60c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 
Price, 84 cents. Quality C Flies. 


65c for ee assorted Saruple Dozen. Regular 
Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies. r 


Split Bamboo Rods 


WITH CORK GRIP 
3-piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. 


Fly Rods, 55c Bait Rods 


10 feet, 6 ounces 9 feet, 8 ounces 
THE H. H. KIFFE CoO. 
GENERAL SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
523 Broadway, - - - - NEW YORK 


Tackle Catalogue Free on Application 





15c tor an assorted Sample Doz. 
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PASSENGER PIGEON. (Uctopistes migratorius). Life-size. COPYRIGHT 1900 




















WM. C. HARRIS. 


Mr. Harris, long known as an ichthyologist and angling authority 
of the first rank, has contributed largely to the success of this maga 
zine, through his charming articles on American game fishes. A 
pioneer of American sporting journalism, and as such ranking second 
to none, he would siill have no successor in his special work should 


he today lay down his pen to enjoy the rest he has so well earned 





























Drawn by Walter King Stone 


* * he looked up, spitting like a steam engine 





